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CHAPTER XI. 


CAPTAIN FULLERTON came lounging into Count 
V.ubin’s room one afternoon with a more eager look 
than usual. 

“I say, count, it’s deuced odd that we haven’t been 
to see the new danseuse who brings such a reputation 
from Paris. Chatterton tells me she worked the 
miracle of turning one of our London audiences half 
crazy. They are going to strew the stage with 
flowers to-night. Of course you will go. I have 
tuken care to secure tickets.” 

“ Very good, though I must own I’m not so.fond of 
ballet dancers as most people,” responded the count, 
and here he gave a little inward shivers There was 
something came to his remembrance evidently, which 
was hardly pleasant, for he frowned and bit his lip 
nervously, 

“But they say the beautiful Zephyr isan exception 
to all, a aaeldl grace and beauty, as airy as her 
name, and less capricious, for they say she was like 
ice when a certain -reckless duke tried to make his 
way into the green-room for an introduction, carrying 
a diamond necklace for passport. And, you must ad- 
nit, it is something rare for a ballet dancer to resist 
diamonds. I confess that she has excited my in- 
terest.” 

“Zephyr, "tis an odd name—assumed, of course. 
Is she French or Italian?” 

“I doubt if any of them know. The bills say 
nothing but Zephyr, ‘ the fairy-like, enchanting, un- 
rivalled Zephyr.’ Chatterton and Colonel Waite 
were disputing about herage. One declared she was 
a mere child, and the other insisted that the face 
told of a womtn’s experience and passion—he even 
insisted there were traces of suffering also. But 
. aite is always pretending to see wonderfully 

cep.” 


‘The count was tapping his forehead absently. He 
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went presently to the window, and stood there look- 
ing out, but seeing nothing of the scene which met his 


ye. 

“Tf it should be——” he muttered, and his eye- 
brows drew together in an ominous frown ; but a mo- 
ment after it cleared—“ but it cannot be, I took care 
to cover up every trace. No, no, it would be an im- 
possibility. Yet it is best togmake sure. One might 
as well set a light in a powder magazine and stand 
over it.” 

And then he went back to his friend, poured out the 
wine, and drank till the colour which had momentarily 
left his lips came back. And when he made ready for 
the theatre, the count hunted over his wardrobe for a 
light cloak with a wide collar, which, in need, might 
be pniled up to hide the half of a person’s head. Cap- 
tain Fullerton had provided a bouquet, which he 
placed carefully upon the carriage seat. He laughed 
lightly as he pointed it out. 

“There will be many a one to-night, I anticipate, 
whose blossoms will hide something still more costly. 
But 1 can’t run into such extravagance, not even 
when I am desperately infatuated. It’s a wicked 
thing that there can be but one eldest son to a 
family, isn’t it now? You're not sobadly off in Ger- 
many, count. You don’t cut down all the rest of the 
family to enrich one.” 

The count was not so talkative as usual. Some- 
thing lay like a nightmare on his thoughts, and kept 
his mind perturbed and anxious ; and once withiu the 
glittering scene, amidst the brilliant lights and the 
gorgeous furnishing, his heart beat so fiercely as al- 
most to cause faintness. 

“ Ah!” cried the jovial young captain, “you pre- 
tended to be very cool and indifferent, count, but it 
is plain to see that you share the general impatience 
and suspense. Your face is as pale as marble.” 

“This subtle magnetism of enthusiasm must be 
contagious,” returned the count, forcing a smile. ‘I 
confess that 1 have grown remarkably interested.” 

“Then you exclaim with the rest, * Come, Zephyr, 
come.’ Look over there to the duke’s box. I heard 
about the priceless bracelets, one coiled in each of 
his bouquets. Be sure you notice when he throws 





them. They say the fair Zephyr takes due notice of 
every movement in the audience; that while she 
stands curtseying beneath her shower of bouquets, 
her brilliant eyes wander slowly and searchingly 
along the sea of faces, taking in, it would seem, the 
| lineaments of everyone.” 
| Count Lubin’s hand instinctively stole upwards to- 
| wards the cloak collar, which garment he had re- 
| tained, to his companion’s surprise and remonstrance, 
but the count had replied, carelessly : 

“TI need it, I think; 1 am not quite accustomed to 
your climate, and I am unusually sensitive to damp- 
ness.” 

“How tiresome that orchestra make themselves,” 
muttered young Fullerton. “I think they increase 
my impatience.” 

“ There is the warning bell! Ah!” he murmured 
the next iustant, gripping at the count’s arm. 

Loud applause greeted the uprolling curtain. 
There was but one electric thought cementing to- 
gether the minds of the vast audience. Zephyr 
was coming! 

The scene represented a fairy grotto. There were 
the rocky walls, garlanded with mossy verdure, and 
decked with glittering stalactites of crystal. ‘here 
were the flashing fountains and trickling rills, and 
beneath a canopy of brilliant flowers, over which 
hovered bright-winged birds and glancing butterflics, 
reclined the fairy queen, with her lovely maids cir- 
cled around her. 

hey also looked eager and expectant, and one of 
their number, a bright-eyed red-lipped sylph, stole 
forward, and lifting a pearly shell to her lips, blew a 
low melodious call, which the band took up softly, 
in tones as tender as a mother’s lullaby. 

Hardly a glimpse of the tiny twinkling feet in their 
fairy satin slippers, ere the» house, led by the noblo 
duke, thundered forth its upplause and welcome. A 
Zephyr indeed. Shegliled hither, she floated there, 
she swept around in ciyeles as lightly as a bubble 
sails in the air. She scarcely seemed to touch the 
floor of the stage, gave no hint of the slightest effort 
or exertion, yet performed the most marvellous feats, 
always with the very poetry of grace, and with a 
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auguid dreamy expression on her face that made it 
Lard to realise she was not. indeed'a creature evoked 
by a fairy spell, who would presently melt away 
again into vanishing air. 

Yes, Zephyr was a creature quite unlike a danseuse. 
A small light thing, with dainty limbs, hardly above 
@ child’s stature, and with a face which held and 
drew one, the more fascinating the longer the gaze. It 
could not have been all the mere beauty of form and 
tint. One or two among the fairy band were quite 
as pretty, but it was something-in those great deep 
eyes, a pathetic passion, a magnificence of spirit, a 
wildness of fervour, which startled, bewildered, 
entranced. The features were’small and regular, 
the complexion dark, but more lovely in its exquisite 
clearness and fineness, with those carmine flushes 
on the cheeks, than the fairest skin, though it should 
mock the ivory in whiteness. A rippling, shining 
cloud of dark hair relieved the small head of its 
diminutive look, and swayed lightly around the 
beautiful shoulders. The lips, vividly scarlet, were 
curved, now in arch witchery of smile, and again in 
sweet childish pathos of pleading, and yet through- 
out the whole the face kept ite absent, pre-ocvupied, 
far-away look. 

Only, as the young captain had foretold, when the 
sylph form presently made pause, vibrating amoment, 
and then falling into an attitude of perfect grace, as 
motionless as a statue, not at all like a tired per- 
former taking the imperatively required rest, but 
more as a cloud, sailing along the ble heavens, 
presently makes # pause and waits; then, while the 
shower of perfume and, beauty felBaround her, Zephyr 
suddenly seemed to rouse from. # ~ aged oe rene 
her eyes with ers r i in them, 
she swept over of a. admiring faces 
confronting her. nose sagnallll van beyrd two 
minutes before those m: eyes reac is seat. 
He had turned his face, so- tia tere: was only a 
glimpse of the crown of the Head), anditite bushy aad 
now luxurious whiskers, and had semeltowshortened 
his neck, until his whole chim Kad sumit into the 


ample collar of the cloak. The on, the 
same weary look came back. her 
gleaming arms, bowed low from the pyramid | 


of flowers, and the curtain fell, 

When the audience poured fextit into the evo) 
evening air, Count Lubin amemg them, everyone 
drew a long, relieved breath, ae if somehow freed 
from a nervous tension that had been unconsciously 
painful. 

The count indeed, in his hasty stride, nearly upset 
a boy, a tiny thing, wrapped like an old man, in cloak 
and close-fitting cap, who was standing in the corridor. 
The little fellow scrambled up, and made a dive out 
of the way. The count, however, never gave him a 
glance but pushed on for the air. When it was 
reached, he dropped the close muffling cloak, and 
turned his face eagerly to the cool breeze, lifting his 
hand twice, to wipe off the beads of perspiration, al- 
though a moment before, when wrapping himself in 
his cloak, he had complained of being chilly. Cap- 
tain Fullerton was hunting up the count’s carriage. 
Ile came :unning up, and called out: 

“Count Lubin’s carriage is waiting. Ob, here you 
are, count, this way.” 

The count followed him promptly, and did not 
heed the little elfin figure standing shivering in the 
shade of the stone pillar, whose round, bright eyes 
were fixed, with a peculiarly sharp and eérie glance 
upon his face. The boy waited there until the car- 
riage rolled away, then he sped back into the theatre, 
through the green-room passage, into the little pri- 
vate dressing-room, where sat the wonderful Zephyr 
in the midst of a perfect bower of blossoms, wreaths 
and bouquets, her pink satin dress already strewn 
with costly ornaments of every description, which a 
maid was disentangling from the mass of leaf and 
flowers, and handing over to her. 

She sat there, looking down upon the glittering 
heap in her lap, where emerald, pearl, ruby, and 
diamond shone brilliantly from golden bands, with 
strange, wild eyes, and bitter, disdainful smiles. 

“Take off the names. I will not see one of them. 
Nor will I wear a single one of these gewgaws,” 
ashe said, imperiously ; “ but I will heap them all into 
one great casket, and sometime, when I am in the 
mood, I will take them out and laugh over the folly 
and madness of these Englishmen, as I laugh at 
those the mad Parisians showered upon me. What 
does it matter? What does it all matter? I do not 
dance to please them, nor am I here in this chilly 
climate for wealth or fame.” 

The boy had comeforward hastily, but he stopped, 
his childish eyes dazed, by the charming picture. 

“Oh, Zephyr!” exclaimed he, in a clear, high 
waice of singular strength and power for such a 
tiny frame, “ how pretty theyare! Oh, how pretty!” 

Zephyr turned a face lighted up by eager, intense 
affection. 


“Oh, bere you aye, Ion. Yes, there are plenty 





ling, waitingin the cold, while Dam _dallying over 
these baubles? I hope you have found the last, Ja- 
net.” ' 
“ Yes, my lady, the very Inst What a heavy 
bracelet !” 

“ Keep it yourself, Janet. Now help me to dress, and- 
be sure you wrap Ion in the fur cloak. Don’t shiver 
so, darling, we will soon be home, and you kuow how 
warm I make them keep it there—as warm as our 
own dear Sicily.” 

“Tt isn’t the cold, Zephyr,” whispered the boy, in 
Italian, “oh, no, not the cold at all, but something 
worse—oh, something so much worse!” 

And tears began to course down the elfin face. 

Zephyr sprang up, and caught him in her arms. 
How her eyes blazed! What fierce, tigerish passion 
flamed over the whole face, transforming it into a 
beautiful fury ! 

“What is it, carissimaf Who has dared—tell me 
who has dared to trouble you. And I will kill: him; 
yes, I will kill him!” 

The boy nestled closer im her arms, and wept still 
more bitterly. 

“No, no, you will not, Zephyr, 
not; you will love him agaim, forget me. Oh, 
I wish he had not come to spoil this beautiful life!” 

Zephyr’s flushed face grew suddenly pale. She 
dropped the child from her arms, and seizing upon 
the little pinched face, devouring it with her pas- 
sionate eyes, she demanded : 

“ Have you lost your senses, Ion? There is no 
one I have seen to-night. I looked at every face ; 
I could not have missed his.” 

“He was here, though. He nearly knocked me 
down when he went out. He is changed, but not 
so much that I did not know him. I hate him so, I 
should recognise him auywhere.” 

Zephyr stood a moment cold and white as if 
frozen by an Arctic breath, then a fieree exultation 
' flashed over her, and she cried out gleefully : 


— or for hate audi revenge—aimy hour is at 
a.” 


CHAPTER XtIt. 


Lorm€uruncrt did not make amyanswer beyond 
's bow of <tioes, augtiunnuin, boule teckoned tor 6 
man, who was Jounging in the yard), to come and 
hold the horses. Miss Lloyd waiked slowly down 
towards the river bank, and his lordship accompanied 
Kitty to the office, where the superintendent and-| 
Miss Barbara were waiting for her. He did not, how- 
ever, follow them into the main building, but went 
out again, and keeping in the shadow of the tall 
board fence, he followed down towards the river, 
and kept the tall, graceful figure within view. She 
seemed to be wandering aimlessly, now bending to 
look down into the rippling water, and now lifting 
her face upward to the sky. Presently, however, 
her interest seemed to be attracted to another portion 
of the grounds, an uninvitiug spot, too, for such a 
fastidious lady, where a broad level space was oc- 
cupied by great heaps of refuse coal and cinders, and 
where two shabbily dressed women, with baskets, 
were raking for bits of unburnt coal. It was this 
spectacle which drew the attention of the delicately 
reared daughter of wealth and luxury. What could 
those poor forlorn creatures be doing? What value 
could they possibly find in what seemed such worth- 
less dross? She walked over towards the women, 
watching them dreamily, and regarding absently the 
gaunt, grimy hands that wielded the iron rake with 
such vigour and dexterity ; noting the thin, shabby 
clothing, and the clumsy, unwieldy shoes. And 
now she remembered Miss Barbara's little plea, so 
eloquent and startling, delivered as they came down 
towards the iron mill. How these people are all 
human, brothers and sisters to the very noblest and 
proudest; how they might be noble and proud also, 
but that relentless fate marked out another path for 
them, and set their feet to painful and dreary ways. 
She had heard it declared times enough before; butthe 
statement had fallen upon dull ears, dreamy and vague, 
like the announcement of the inevitable summons 
which comes to all some time. We say we must all 
die, but how few of us believe that the dread call is 
near at hand, for our own, or ourselves. 

So Miss Lloyd had heard, often enough, that 
human souls have cach an inherent birthright of 
equality, and yet—she went back to Miss Barbara’s 
words and looks, and recalling their earnest fervour 
and serious conviction, owned that her own heart 
refused to see any likeness or equality between these 
poor wretches and Hester Lloyd. She sighed in 
compassion, nevertheless. Hapless creatures! how 


= 


could they live under such degradation and misery ? 
She almost marvelled when one of the women turned 
round, and showed a face lighted up with a cheerful 


more playthiags!for you. Are you waiting,my dar ' 


| 
know you will 


“My hour is et hamdwhether for love and | 


“ Molly, Molly, little sunaway, where are you?” 

Molly wasin wee dumpling/of a baby, just able to 
toddle by herself. Another marvel for Miss Lloyd, 
the littlethiog was fair faced, rosy cheeked, bright 
eyed, and evidently happy as a princeling. She 
came toddling out: from: under a cart, left tipped up 
between the cinder her.faded apron filled with 
shining bits of coal, which she proffered towerds the 
basket with a vast deal of importance and satisfac- 
tion. The mother. laughed heartily, caught her up 
in her arms, giving her a ringing kiss, and a close hug, 
and then set her down, and went back to her work. 

Miss Lloyd came slowly towards them, her gem- 
decked fingers in her pocket, and grasping the silken 
purse. How should she give them something to make 
this day’s harvest really of some’account, and not. 
hurt the pride and self-respect which Miss Barbara 
maintained they all possessed? Miss Barbara could 
always accomplish it, but HesterLloyd was conscious 
that she herself invariably bungled, undoubtedly from 
the very fact that she could nef make them seem 
like fellow creatures—eoukd of comprehend their 
nature or experience, _ 

She was not one of your hard, worldly women, 
who could fling down en favour, and turn away, 
careless of its effect. she could not give without 
hurting the feelings of the recipient, she would pain 
herself, refuse her geugrons impulses, am@uover give 
at all. 4 ' 

She acknowledgednew, with shame'and indignation, 
her own inability to-go'forward, amd make any con- 


versation with these a. aware 
how naturally and easily” or Kitty, 


would express'their sympathy, and learmall the needs 
and history ofthe parr. 
“T wonder whatit is in me that is so wrong?” she 


asked herself, with: conscientious grief. “L ought to 
be able to talk freely with them, and yet L, who 
never lose my composure iy courtly society, caunot 
find a single stammering word now. For I pity thei. 
I am filled with earnest compassion for them.” 

She had reached them now, and stood looking on 
silently. They gave her curious glances, and not 
lacking admiration, for with her beautiful face, grace- 
fal form, and rich garments, she mace a prettier pic- 
‘tare than they often beheld, but with a respectful 
courtesy they turned away, and desisted from their 

to enable her to pass on, evidently never 
questioning that intention. Miss Lloyd bit her lip, 
coloured faintly, surreptitiously scattered intu 
the estes # shower'ef shining ocin. 

And ac -whowslioe-had passed on, and left them 
at safe distance behind her, she lifted the same hand 
which had showered the silver and dashed off a tear 
from her eye. 

“Tam too proud, I have kept myself too charily 
frem such people, and now I cannot unlearn my re- 
serve,” she murmured, serrowfully. “ Dear Miss Bar- 
bara is right; I have been vilely proud.” 

And then she moved slowly along the bank with 
downcast eyes and serious face. Below the cinder 
yard ran an iron belting of track which seemed de- 
serted, and gave a smoother path back to the open 
space where the cwrriage waited. She went down 
to it, stepping lightly from sleeper to. sleeper, still 
deeply engrossed in her grave meditation. 

She heard a sudden whirr and roar, but carelessly 
attributed it to the fact that some one of the great 
doors of the iron mill had been opened, and allowed 
the noise of its rushing machinery and clanging 
anvils to escape. A shrill, sharp whistle, and a wild 
voice shouting her name, startled her out of this dan- 
gerous security. 

She looked up in time to; catch in one glance, 
which seemed to hold the lightning’s scathins 
power, the simultaneous view of Lord Cuthbers 
uyle leaping recklessly down the embankment, and 
— plunging iron monster swooping directly upon 
er. 

She scarcely knew whether it was his arm or her 
own wild bound, which snatched ler from the im- 
pending shock. She only knew that.she sank down 
upon the ground unharmed, bat shuddering with 
horror, while be rushed forward. But. her terror- 
dilated eyes followed him, It seemed certain de- 
struction. ‘The engineer was doing his best, but the 
car behind was heavily freighted, and the track ful- 
lowed the descent of the land, 

Why did he rush so recklessly forward ? she asked 
herself, frantically, At the same instant the causo was 
apparent. The child, the heedless, inuocent little 
Molly, had been following the bright lady, and was 
standing there, helpless with baby terror, directly iu 
front of those grinding wheels. 

She saw Lord Cuthbert’s lithe, sinewy form fling 
itself forward, and clutch, madly, recklessly, at the 
coarse, fluttering garment. She heard the engineer's 
wild! shout, and above it a terrible, blood-freezing 
screech. Hester Lloyd clasped her hands tightly 
over her eyes, and hid her face in her mantle. 


r 








smile, as she called : 





“Ob, heaven, have merey! Ob, heaven, havo 
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mercy!” wailed she, and dared not lift her head until 
the ea) were close at hand. 

“My Molly, my baby! Oh! heaven bless you for 
ever and for ever!” cried a sobbing woman. 

And at this Miss Lloyd ventured to uncover her 
eves. The two women were there, trembling and 
excited, the mother’s arms clutching Molly:close to. 
her breast. The engineer was standing by them, but 
looking at his lordship, whose face was paler than 
she had believed a living countenance could be. 

“Indeed, sir, it was a very rash thing of you. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred you would have 
been crushed to powder. If I hadn’t seen the lady 
first, and done my best’ to stop the engine then, we 
couldn’t have helped running you and the baby 
down.” 
“The Lord be praised for his mercy !” returned 
his lordship, smiling faintly with his colourless lips, 
as he saw the poor woman huddling the child closer 
and closer, kissing it again and again. 

“Tl say my prayers for yevery night of my 
life—oh, indeed, sir, I will!” out the poor mo- 
ther. “Molly be all I’ve got; aud with the likes o’ 
her I forget’ my trouble. It’s few’o’ the gentlemen 
like you, would ha’ troubled themselves about a 
poor charwoman’s baby. But: may heaven and all 
the saints bless you! It was my carelessness, not 
to ha’ watched her. Oh, to think how I might: ha’ 
gone back !” 

She stopped, because her renewed sobbing stifled 
speech. 

Mrord Cuthbert smiled again. 

“Tam very glad I was near to: beof use. Now I 
wouldn't think of it again; but don’t bring the child 
to such a dangerous place. Ob, and look at her 
frock! Youseel gaveit such a grip I tore it. You 
must let me give Molly a new dress.” 

And here he brought forth a bright new gold piece 
and put it into the little one’s chubby fingers, and 
patted the rosy, tear-stained cheek, and then walked 
away, as if relieved to escape farther thank 

Hester Lloyd turned: also, and made the best of 
her way to the carriage, where, all! unconscious: of: 
the thrilling event which had taken place just be- 
yond their sight, Miss Barbara and Kitty were seat~ 
ing themselves, and looking about for their com- 
panions. 

“Are you well, Hester?” asked Miss Barbara, 
quickly. “Yow look so very pale. And where is 
Cuthbert ?” 

“ Perfectly well,” answered Mise Lloyd, sinking 
back into her seat, and dropping the veil over her 
face. “Lord Cuthbert will be here in a. moment.” 

He came in sight while she spoke; and quickened 
his pace when he saw the ladies waiting. 

“Kitty and I have enjoyed ourselves. very much, 
and learned a great deal. I wish yow had 6 with. 
us, Cuthbert,” observed Miss Barbara, tly; 
when they drove out from the iron mill gateway. 

“Don’t wish for that, Miss Barbara, for you.can- 
not tell what @ calamity its realisation would have 
proved,” interposed Hester Lloyd. 

And there was a little tremor in: her voice. 





He made a deprecating gesture, but she gave no |: 


heed, and related all that had occurred, upon which, 
of course, there ensued quite a little storm of excite- 
ment. 

“Cuthbert, Cuthbert, I knew:you always for just 
such a hero, but pray, have some caution,” chided 
Miss Barbara, 

“What do you think now, Hester?” asked Kitty 
ee night when they had retired to their cham- 

ers, 

Miss Lloyd turned .away and pretended to sleep, 
but to herself she answered : 

“I think Lord Cuthbert a strange mystery—him- 
self and yet not himself.” 


CHAPTER XIIIl.. 


Tue beautiful Zephyr could not reasonably find 
fault either with the London enthusiasm, or the li- 
berality of the manager who had engaged her ser- 
vices for his theatre, 

She was reaping a golden harvest, and as yet 
there showed no abatement of interest or admira- 
tion. It is possible her haughty exclusiveness, and 
her fitful caprices, helped to keep her famous: Cer~ 
tainly, the foolish duke did not abate his attentions, 
nor relinquish his pursuit, although he was treated 
with such cool disdain and icy indifference. Her apart- 
ments were daily besieged by indefatigable ad- 
mirers, and showers of costly offerings poured in 
upon her. She received the latter; to be sure ; but 
hever returned a single expression of civility or grati- 
tude to the givers, and gave it to be understood that 
she never read the accompanyitg notes, Such, how- 
ever, was the folly and infatuation, that the expen- 
Sive toys still found their way to her tables, and 
were nightly packed away in the great trunk which 
Zephyr playfully assured her little brother should 


sometime make his fortune, after her dancing days 
had ended. 

The child seemed to be her one idol and consola- 
tion. If the weather was not inclement, she took 
him always with herto the theatre, or if he remaired 
at home, the pair rushed together with a touching 
tenderness of affection, as though a long journey had 
separated them, the moment the carriage brought 
her back. 

Ton was a singular child, grave, quiet, exceedingly 
reticent, but with a sharp, watchful eye; that gave 
an uncanny impression of unusual precocity. His 
small figure and short stature helped this, for he had 
really seen more years and had a wider experience 
than. strangers suspected: Nota few had sought to 
win their way to the fair Zephyr’s favour through the 

But he was'as shy as a wild bird; and would 
hardly answer any gentleman’s inquiry or remark of 
any sort. Not one syllable could any one élicit con- 
cerning liis sister’s past life or his own. It was 
noticeable, however, that lie watclied with jealous 
resentment any masculine approach, and that his 
vigilance was always on the alert when strangers 
were near, and not a few had learned to shrink back, 
somehow chilled and disturbed. by that bright edrie 
glance of his. 

The morning: after the visit of Count Lubin’s to 
the theatre, Zephyr had dressed herself in plain 
black garments, and covered her face: with a heavy 
sable veil, and oddly enough, it’ had seemed to her 
attendant, she had attired the boy also in girl’s 
clothing, so far at least as cloak and hat, and put a 
blue veil over his’ face likewise. They took a car- 
riage, and drove to Piccadilly, an@ there left the 
carriage to wait at a certain square until their 
return. : - 

“T know where you are going; Zephyr,” said Ton, 
as she grasped hig hand and walked on swiftly. “I 
‘know very well where you are going. I wish I 
had not told you, oh, I wish I had not told you!” 

“Hush, Ion, my.treasure! no harm shall come of 
it to you. What matter if I clioose to: find’ out if it 
is really he, and how he lives, and’ what he: does? 
It does not follow that our ways will meet together 
ever again. I am only going to make sure that your 
keen eye pierced through his disguise. Count Lubin 
indeed! We will pay our respects to him.” 

Zephyr’s voice, which had begun soft and persua- 
sive, ended in a bitter sneer. 

Ton broke into weeping, though he showed 
unchildlike care to conceal his tears behind the 
veil. 

“Yes, there will be harm. I know it, I feel it. 
‘Something woful will come of it. Why did you 
(not leave him in the prison ?) He would have been 
i safe there. You will never see what'a cruel'man he 
| is ; but I know I hate him as muchas I fear him. I 

wish he had died in prison.” . 
| “So do I now,” answered Zephyr, and her white 
teeth showed savagely beneath that deadly smile. 
“So doI, my Ion, and‘ so shall he before I have done 
with him, if this Court Lubin is really he—if I have 
really traced him,” 

“What will yow do, Zephyr, what can you do in 
this strange land? Oh, 1am so sure some terrible 
thing will come of his being here !” 

And Ion trembled, and: clasped his slender little 
fingers over his sister’s hand, and sighed bitterly. 

“No, no, my pet, my treasure, nothing will hap- 
pen except my vengeance,” she returned: re-assur- 
ingly. 

“But he will outwit you; he has always out~- 
witted you. Let us go back, Zephyr, and leave him 
alone.” 

“No, no; I willsee him, I will know,” exclaimed 
Zephyr, adding a passionate ejaculation, and stamp- 
ing her tiny foot upon the pavement. “I will know 
if he has indeed such a merciless tiger heart. If he 
left me in that villain’s clutch, and’ fledi away to 
escape from my claim. And if he did——” 

“If he did—how can you help knowing that he 
did ?” interrupted Ion ; “ but when you are’ satisfied 
that he did, what then, Zephyr, oh, my sister!” 

Zephyr stopped a moment, pressing his hand hard 
against her side. 

“What then, Ion, carissima ?—why, I will be mine 
own avenger——and die!” 

The passionate despair of the voice stabbed to 
the boy's heart like a knife. 

“And then I must die too, Zephyr. 


You know I 
cannot live without. you—you know I have only you 
—why can you not be content with my love? Oh, 


Zephyr, let this bad man go. Oome, let us go back 
and leave him. You have money and power now. 
Let us go home to Italy, and be content to leave him 
to his fate,” pleaded the boy, with a wisdom and ex- 
pression far above his childish looks. 

Zephyr stood there looking outward, seeing not the 
busy street before her, neither the gray stone walls, 
nor even the pale blue sky that was fast deepening 





to a dreary leaden colour, She stood still so long 





that she drew the attention ofa bystander, and Ton 
plucked her by the sleeve, to draw her attention to 
the fact. 

At this she turned upon him, and said, impe- 
tuously: 

“No, no, Ion, I cannot promise that. I must. fol- 
low my fate, and that leads me towards him—for 
love, or for revenge. We shall soon know.” 

“You will believe everything he says. Woe is 
me, what a life I shall lead again! Healways hated 
me,” wailed Ion. 

“Come, this is folly,” cried Zephyr, with moro 
authority than she had hitherto shown. “I will 
promise you that no one shall drive you from me, or 
from my-tenderest love, that no one shall harm or 
abuse you. That must be enough. Come, is this 
the hotel where you say you found out the Count 
Lubin made his head-quarters? You have keen 
eyes; my Ion, and did me good service in spying him 
out, and those wero trusty ears which heard and 
remembered the strange.name. Come, let us go in, 
and pay this fine count a visit. Think how glad he 
may be to see us!” 

Her laugh was bitter and’ sarcastic, nevertheless 
beneath was. an eager, tremulous hope. The boy 
knew her better than she knew herself. She de- 
clared she came for revenge ; he saw, and felt, tliat 
she was only yielding to a passion as powerful aud 
intense; but that of love. 

He was silenced, however, and made no farther 
appeal. He only kept his fingers locked fast iu hers, 
and went in with her by the ladies’ entrance to the 
general sitting-room. 

Zephyr waited a moment, whether to conquer 
agitation or to gain breath, one could hardly tell, 
and kept her veil over her face when the attendaut 
accosted her respectfully. Several Indies were in tho 
room, and one eldérly man was sitting on the couch 
close beside them, evidently engrossed iu'a news- 
paper, but she gave no attention to either of them. 
She stood’ with one hand pressed hard against her . 
heart, the other clasped in Ion’s fingers. Once she 
turned, leaning down towards the boy, aud whispered 
hoarsely: 

‘Ton, Ion, what if this Count Lubin is after all not 
our Pedro Castelli?” 

“Would to heaven he were not, ah! would he 
— not; but I tell you I saw him,” returned the 

oy. 

Pedro Castelli. The name caught the ear of the 
gentleman sitting near. Over liis newspaper he shot 
one'sharp glance at-the speakers, and when the wo- 
man asked to be shown to Count Lubia’s parlour, his 
eye flashed and an eager flush crept into his face, 
and when they followed the servant from the room, 
this man, beliind his paper, siniled exultantly. 

“This, then, explains my failure to discover the 
man. Count Lubin, indeed!” soliloquised the stranger. 
“T thank the woman, whoever she may be, for giving 
me theclue. I shall be likely to look after this Connt 
Lubin.” 

Zephyr, meantime, had followed the servant up to 
the count’s private parlour, declining to send any 
announcement, in a peremptory faxhion from which 
the waiter found no appeal. 

He could only knock and usher her into the 
sumptuonsly-furnished apartment, where his lordship 
sat, listlessly turning over a portfolio of engravins 
just sent in by a dealer for his inspection. 

He turned with his courteous bow and bland smile, 
and seeing that his visitor was a lady, hastened to 
offer her in a chair. In the very act, however, he 
paused, for Zephyr threw back her veil the moment 
the servant disappeared. 

His lordship, Count Lubin, turned fairly livid, and 
for a moment looked the consternation he felt. Tho 
next, with that swift decision, and inimitable self 
pe oe for which they man was so remarkable, 

6 sprang forward, a bright smile on his face, and 
exclaimed, in Italian: 

“Nina, my beautiful, my darling, my heart’s do- 
light! Can I trust my eyes? Is thie joyful surprise 
a veritable fact? Speak, tell me you will not vanish 
away!” 

The woman’s face alternately flushed and paled. 
She tried to wear a look of lofty scorn, of generous 
indignation, but the sweet red lips would tremble 
into a tender joy. 

“¢ Your heart’s delight.’ Pedro, Pedro, how can I 
trust such empty words? Who, after receiving the 
most generous proof of a woman’s unparalleled devo- 
tion, fled and left her to shame, and sorrow, and 
poverty? -Who covenanted shamefully to throw a 
helpless creature upon the cruel mercy of a villain ? + 
Pedro, how dare you speak to me in the old fashion ? 
I am not your darling, nor are you my heart's de- 
light.” 

“ Nina, sweet Nina, let me explain to you,” he be- 
gan, eagerly. “Isee at once that there is some 
mistake. Oh, that villain, if he has taken advantage 
of my great haste for departure and secrecy, and mis- 
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represented my message to you. I charged him to 
tell you to wait patiently there in Palermo for a few 
months; that I would send you shortly an ample 
store of gold, and as soon as possible come back to 
you on the wings of love and triumph to hail you as 
my countess. That is what I told Miguel ; inform me 
now what base interpretation of my conduct he 
allowed you to believe. My Nina, my precious Nina, 
how can I be thankful enough that you have come to 
me, and all this can boexplained. Tell me what base 
thing you believed of me?” 

Zephyr stood there drinking eagerly every word 
he spoke, every expression of his face; her own now 
flushed, and now pallid, her slender hand clasped 
tightly, and pressed against her breast, as if to re- 
strain some swelling emotion there. 

“ Pedro, Pedro,” said she, ina voice hoarse with in- 
tensity of feeling, ‘‘ you would plunge your soul into 
the deepest gulf of perdition, if you dared to deceive me 
now. You would destroy mine, too, for I vow here, 
in the sight of heaven, that if you deceive me now you 
destroy all my faith in human kind, and you draw 
upon yourself a vengeance—ah, such a vengeance as 
I dare not look upon myself. Look up, look straight 
in my eyes, and answer. Is it true that you did not 
mean to desert me; that you had care for me ; that you 
still love me?” 

How the beautiful face showed the sharp tension 
which strained her heart. There was a white rim 
around the closely compressed lips, the eyes dilated, 
the very cheeks seemed to hollow. 

Hard and pitiless indeed must have been that man’s 
heart, guileful and double-faced his nature, for he 
obeyed her command. He lifted his eyes smilingly, 
unblenchingly to hers, and answered lightly: 

“ Look, my fairy-footed, my starry-eyed angel, and 
tell me if you read aught but love for Nina.” 

She held back, searching over that false face with 
eyes which longed to dive down into the very re- 
cesses of his soul, and which looked as if they had the 
power, so deep and bright they were. Then all her 
sternly enforced calm broke up. She sprang forward 
into his arms, weeping for joy, sobbing with relief 
and delight, kissing with passionate devotion his 
forehead, Lis lips, his hands even, and crying out with 


fervour: 

“O. my Pedro, my brave, gallant Pedro! Do you 
know how I have suffered ? do you know how I have 
been like a creature of iron, crushing back my pain, 


binding down my bleeding heart? I thought you 
were false, and 1 cannot tell you what wild thoughts 
1 had, what desperate plans. Oh! it was shameful, 
wicked!” 

All the time she had been saying this, he had been 
fondling the hot, trembling hands, stroking the 
shining hair, and now and then softly pressing his 
lips to hers. 

“Ab, 1 thought my Nina knew me better; I 
thought she had trust in her Pedro. She who worked 
so bravely and untiringly to save me from that odious 
prison, how could she have lost faith just for this 
little absence? " 

“ That false-hearted, treacherous Miguel!” ejacu- 
lated the fiery creature, stamping her foot angrily, 
“it was his poisonous talk which set me to distrust- 
ing. He gave no message. He declared that you 
had stolen away, and left me behind purposely. He 
said you always tired soon of your favourites, aud 
that you only cared for me while I could be of ser- 
vice to you.” 

“Tle is a craven-hearted wretch. He meant to win 


you for himself. Let him beware, if he crosses my 
path. Butcome, sit down and tell me how it happens 
you found me here, I partly guess, for I was at the 
theatre the other evening, and that wonderful Ze- 
plyr’s resemblance to my Nina sent me out home- 
sick, and impatient for the close of the business affair 
Which brought me to England on a secret mission. 
You are Zephyr, Nina. My heart was wiser than my 


judgment, for while I tried to stifle the strange yearn- 
ing towards the beautiful Zephyr, as a wrong done 
to absent Nina, all the while they were one and the 


sume. You have grown famous; you must be get- 
ting rich also; tell me all about it, sweet Nina.” 

He led her to a sofa, with tender gallantry, and 
seated himself beside her. 


“ Yes, I am rich and famous. It is so strange. It 
would never have come, I suppose, if I had not been 
thrust into that hard and bitter mood. Oh, Pedro, 
there was no warmth or sunshine for me, believing 
that your love was lost to me. I cannot tell you how 
I have hated everything and everybody—everybody 
except poor Ion—ah! I had forgotten him. Where 
are you, Ion ?—come here.” 

The boy crept out from the velvet cushions into 
which he had -thrust himself. He did not raise his 
eyes, his thin lips drew down with a singular cynical 
expression, far beyond his tender years. 

“ You always forget me, when Pedro is at hand,” 
he said. 

“Shaké hands with me, Ion, my lad. I am sure 
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you enjoy this change. You know how to enjoy 
luxuries. Are you uot glad that you have found 
me?” 

“ No,” returned the lad, coldly, shrinking from the 
outstretched hand, “I am not glad, and you know it.” 

The count laughed, while Zephyr coloured, and 
cast an angry glance at the child, as she exclaimed 
hastily : 

“You jealous little child! Don’t you understand 
that there has been a mistake ; that Pedro has done 
us ne wrong? Haven't you heard his explana- 
tion ?” 

No, I heard nothing,” returned the boy, sullenly ; 
“but it has ended as I expected, just as I told you 
it would end. You will care no more for me now you 
have found Pedro.” 

“ Yes, I do care for you, Ion, ungrateful boy, you 
know how I have loved you, what favours I 
have heaped upon you. Do you begrudge me this 
little happiness? Would you have kept me so hard 
and cold, as I have been—in such wretchedness? 
You are a cruel and ungrateful child, Ion.” 

“That is false, sister, and sometime you will find 
out, beyond questioning, who it is thatis really cruel, 
truly ungrateful.” 

And as he said this, Ion marched away tothe win- 
dow, and hid himself under the damask and lace 
draperies. 

“Don’t mind him, Pedro,” whispered Zephgr, nest- 
ling closer into the arms which still encircled her. 
“He is a capricious child, and we must forgive him. 
We must forgive everyone now, must we not? Oh, 
I feel so glad and happy, I could take all the world 
to my heart to day.” 

“ Dear littlesunbeam! Certainly I shall not mind 
the boy’s vagaries. And now tell me about your 
career as Ze Do you know how you are taking 
these cold English hearts by storm? Lovely sylph! 
How jealous I should be, but that I have heard of 
Zephyr’s haughty scorn for their favours.” 

How her cheek glowed, and her eyes shone! 
There was no longer any of that fierce grandeur, or 
tragic enthusiasm in her mien, nothing of that wild- 
ness which had lent an eérie charm to her beauty. 
She was only a fond and foolish woman now. 

“ Yes,” said she, “I have won fame and fortune. 
Fame that lasts while the stage lights burn! I knew 
that, all the time, and despised it. Now you see I 
need not care. Oh, Pedro, Pedro! how can I bless 
heaven enough that this cruel nightmare is lifted off 
my soul ?” 

And she turned again upon him those loving eyes, 
shining through happy tears. 

And he, cruel, dastardly hypocrite, smiled back, 
and kissed her with seeming fondness. 

“ And now, Pedro, you are to tell me about your- 
self ; why I find you rich—and a count ?” 

“Ah, that is the secret which took me away so 
suddenly ; it is a long story, and full of marvels. I 
have to keep it a little longer, only a little longer, 
and then this fair forehead shall wear a bridal veil, 
and my lady the countess shall go back triumphanily 
to Italy” 

“Oh, joyful promise! Oh, blissful hope!” sighed 
Zephyr. 

“ And you will yield tomy guidance. You will be 
Zephyr a little longer, and only in secret acknowledge 
the acquaintance of Count Lubin.” 

“ What—not to see you,” stammered Zephyr. 

“Did I say that, sweet one? You must give me 
welcome to your home and your heart. You do not 
think I could stay away! Every evening you will 
find your humble slave waiting in your private par- 
lour, if you will give me gracious permission—but it 
is to the outside world we must seem strangers.” 

“There is no harm in that, Pedro.” 

“Surely not; and it is but for a brief time, only 
until my business plans are so completed that I can 
leave promptly from these shores.” 

“These cold, freezing scenes!” echoed Zephyr. 
“Oh, how I long for our own sunny land! But now 
I must return. The coach is waiting for us all this 
time. I came so fierce, wild and weary. Oh, I re- 
turn so glad, so happy, Pedro.” 

He escorted her to the outer entrance, Ion follow- 
ing, without a glance at either of them, and when 
they had gone, he returned to his roomand sat down 
there, leaning his head on his hand, buried in 
thought. It was half an hour before he stirred. 

(To be continued.) 





Str Tuomas Marron Wiutson, Bart. —Sir 
Thomas Maryon Wilson, Bart., died suddenly at 
Folkestone a short time since, in his seventich 
year, whilst doing duty as Colonel of the West Kent 
Militia. The deceased baronet was born in 1800, 
and succeeded to the family estates at Charlton Park, 
Hampstead-heath, Finchly, &c., about the age of 
twenty-one. Sir Thomas M. Wilson, who never 


Mr. John M. Wilson, of Great Dunmow, Essex, who 
has full power to sell or let the Hampstead-heath 
and other portions of the estates for building or re- 
creative purposes, ‘ 

THE Lesson or J.1rz.—Of all the lessons that hu- 
manity has to learn in life’s school the hardest is to 
learn to wait. Not to wait with folded hands that 
claim life’s prizes without previous effort, but baviug 
struggled and crowded the slow years with trial, see 
no result as effort seems to warrant—nay, perhajs 
disaster instead. To stand firm at such a crisis of 
existence, to preserve one’s self-poise and self-re- 
spect, not to lose hold or relax effort, this is great- 
ness, whether achieved by man or woman—whether 
the eye of the world notes it, or it is recorded in that 
book which the light of eternity shall alone make 
clear to the vision. Those who stand on the high 
places of the earth understand not what necessity, 
what suffering means. They know not what it is to 
a noble mind to be obliged, like the worms, to crawl 
upon the earth for nourishment, because it has not 
the strength to endure famine. Life moves around 
them with so much grace, splendour and beauty ; 
they drink life’s sweetest wine, and dance in a. charm- 
ing intoxication. They find nothing within them 
which can enable them tounderstand the real suffer- 
ings of the poor ; they love only themselves, and look 
at mankind only in their-own narrow circle. 





LIFE. 

Most of those who are troubled with the literary 
mania have told -us of the springtime as being a sea- 
son when the muse sings sweetest; and when the 
first fair blossoms brought to life by the warm south 
wind have closed their bright petals and gone to the 
land of flowers, the lyre has found voice to sing of 
summer, and who shall say the song bas lost aught 
of beauty while dwelling upon the voluptuous beau- 
ties of the maturing season. Summer merges into 
autumn, and yet the song is not hushed, but seeming 
to gain new life and beauty, swells till waves of melody 
steal o’er the soul, and, all unconscious of spring and 
summer, the enraptured soul drinks in the more per- 
fect beauty of the present. 

Thus it is in life, and when the first warm breath 
of hope has caused the fair flowers to spring forth, 
we drink in the beauties;of spring, thinking little and 
caring less for the seasons yet to come, till time and 
experience crush the first flowers of life, and prepare 
us for the more serious season of summer. 

If we learn from our first experience and cull from 
it the precious gems of wisdom, that which we cher- 
ish in summer may endure, and ensure a golden 
harvest of plenty for the future; but when we pay 
no heed to the teachings of experience, and allow 
folly to sow the seeds of strife, springtime and sum- 
mer fail to produce the fruit which, when matured 
in early life, seems to us peace and happiuess in 
after time. Experience teaches us to live and act in 
the present, though golden visions of the future may 
invite us to indulge in the fascinations of anticipating 
a more exalted sphere and more perfect bliss, and, 
for a time, render us oblivious to the sterner realities 
of life. 

None of us may hope to gain perfect happiness, 
for human kind are ever looking beyond the present 
time for the realisation of hope, and, even though we 
may surpass our wildest expectations, and mount 
high into the realms we have longed to gain, yet we 
find that desire has increased with our advance, and 
we are no nearer the good than when first our un- 
fledged wing thought to dare its eagle flight and gain 
the highest pinnacle of its desire. 

Life may be likened to the ascending of a mount, 
at whose base we stand, viewing with awe the ma- 
jesty and vastness of the undertaking before us ; to 
gain the summit will be to grasp the hopes we desire ; 
but as we advance step by step we gain new power, 
and when victory hes crowned our efforts, and we 
stand on the highest eminence, we realise that the 
way must be ever upward and onward to the end of 
time. 

The end of human understanding is but the be- 
ginning of knowledge, and as we advance in life, new 
fountains spring forth, the seasons increase in beauty, 
and though our first conceptions of human existence 
may have been high and holy, the season has served 
to mature the soul, till at last it has become loosed 
from its first limited comprehensiveness, and begins 
to realise its own tmsignificance when weighed in 
the balance of eternal things. 

Our first hopes may be bright, and promise much 
of joy, but they are like the first tender blossoms of 
the spring-time, and soon wither, leaving us to ex- 
perience the first pangs of sorrow; but youthful 
sorrows are harmless, though supposed at the time 
to be of the most malignant type, and, with a limited 
amount of fostering care, the stricken one lives to 





married, is succeeded in the baronstcy by his brother, 





behold the superior beauty, and taste the more ex- 
quisite bliss, of a well-balanced season, B.S. 
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THE SHELL GATHERER. 
a a 
CHAPTER I. 


In the narrow loophole of a ruined tower on the 
east coast of England stood a man, gazing forth on 
the sea, dark and tempest-lashed. His eyes were 
fixed upon a foreign-looking barque, which for an 
hour past had been struggling, with masterly skill 
and seamanship on the part of those who manned her, 
to beat off from the iron rocks which the tower 
crested. It was near sunset, and the low clouds cast 
artificial wight over all, and through the gloom the 
three topsails of the ship shone spectrally white. 
The waves were high, and the wind terrific. 

The watcher had been for half-an-hour observing 
the movements of the stranger, not with the nervous 
and human anxiety which most men would manifest 
in beholding fellow men in dire peril, and possibly 
ou the verge of imminent destruction, but with an ex- 
pression of face at once cold and stern. His appear- 
ance was that of one high-born, with that finished 
severity of profile, intellectual outline of head, and 
haughty air, that oftener is associated with the im- 
perative character of nobles accustomed to have the 
will executed, than of men of lesser degree. Com- 
mand and obedience, life-long exercised, stamp their 
distinctive seal upon the carriage of the head, the 
movement of the eyes, the bearing, and step. 

This man was clearly of high rank. Yet the tower 
was @ ruin, and its situation, upona spur of the rocky 
coust that projected half a mile into the deep bay, 
desolate in the extreme. r 

_ Its origin was remote, beyond the reach of tradi- 
tion or record. Wild and horrifying tales were con- 
nected with its history. For many years past it had 
not been inhabited, and in lack of heirs had escheated 
to the crown, which left it to crumble to dust. Yet 
oue tower remained in good preservation. It lad 
‘been the donjon-keep of the old baronial lords. Be- 
meath it men said were dungeons that went as far 
into the depths of the rock as the tower rose above 
the surface. 

In a seaward loophole of this donjon-tower, stood 
this strange, stern man, gazing upon the sea, the 
Storm, and the imperilled barque, with an expres- 
Sion of freezing satisfaction. He was enfolded in a 
large, well-worn Welsh cloak, and a low-crowned 
Cornish hat flapped in the wind over his eyes. 

They do it bravely. But they will go down. 
‘Their skill and courage avail not. “They were born 
40 die, and their ship to have its end. What avails 
éontest for life? Ten or seventy years longer for a 











[SAVED FRoM THE WREOK.] 


man tolive! What are they in the measure of the 
eternities past and before us? Men strive for a few 
years with fate, and perish! Why not perish to-night, 
those men of .despait in yonder ship? Why not to- 
night, as well as forty years hence? "T'will be the 
same in the end. Ah, they have missed stays! The 
gale has her in the teeth! She drives landward! 
They may now fold their hands, say their last prayer 
—as well to-day as any time—and go down to the 
bottom of the sea.” 

The expression of his cold, cynical face denoted 
the total loss of human faith, hope, confidence, and 
trustfulness. 

“You speak like a fool, my lord!” said a shrill 
voice behind him. : 

He betrayed no surprise, nor turned his head. 

“Thou art an infidel! Had'st thou believed, thou 
wouldst not now have been an outlaw, and hiding 
here to save thyself.” 

“ Nay, I care not for the law. But as for death, it 
were the same now as next century. Were a man’s 
life ten thousand years, yet compared with eternity, 
it were but a day—a moment—a nothing—so it were 
the same to us, whether we have ten thousand years, 
a day, a moment, or not at all ; for existence measured 
by time is annihilation embraced by eternity. So, 
whether we live or die, with this awful eternity 
stretching away around us, it is all one, for we become 
nothing.” 

“My lord,” said the intruder, who was an old 
woman, whose aspect was wild, and whose age was 
evidently very great, “ you will never prosper. Life 
in time is given to man to make use of to live in 
eternity. When I saw thee a child, and heard thy 
infant prayers go up at thy beauteous and holy 
mother’s knee, I little believed to see thee in man- 
hood an infidel.” 

“Go, good Alice, go! Look you to the supper. 
Perchance some of this crew may be washed ashore, 
and will cravefood. Bestir thee, and if thou wilt 
discourse theology, talk with thy cat. Hark! do 
you hear that sound? They fire guns of distress ! 
They pray to God with their lips, and call on men 
with the mouths of cannon.” - 

“ Lord Roben, thou art wicked enough to bring the 
red lightnings down on this old tower, and topple us 
all over into the seething sea below! Carest thou 
for naught ?” 

“Nay, nurse, good one, I will not shock thy 
faith. I marvel that thon hast any Christianity in 
thy soul, since thoy say thoy art a witch, and hast 
compacta and covenants with Sathanas. They do 
aay. es hast bought a thousand years o’ life, over 
and above, and for thig guerdon sold him thy soul, 





But I heed not these slanders, thou knowest,” added 
his lordship, with a slight smile passing over his cold 
visage. “I like thee, because thou wert my nurse in 
childhood; and I thank thee after thou wert grown 
old, and hadst got such reputation for dealing with 
evil spirits, thou hast given me shelter in this old 
castle, whither the hatred of thy race hath driven 
thee. But watch the ship. Hear how bellow their 
guns! and the blue smoke jets out and appears for 
an instant, and then vanishes into thin air, like tho 
prayers of the poor wretches on board.” 

“If it were possible to serve them, my lord,” 
said the old nurse, with an anxious gaze upon tlie 
vessel, which was now driving towards the cliff. “If 
there were but a boat, and strong men to go init!” 

* And what avail? Let them die to-day, and they 
will not live and sin to-morrow,” avswered his lord- 
ship. “And die they will, for nothing can save 
them! Go!” 

His attention was now fixed upon the barque. The 
mariners, finding that it was in vain to try longer to 
weather the lee shore, seemed to be seeking out a 
place to drive upon, where the shape of the shore 
offered the best chances for escape. The commander 
could be seen at the helm, steering firmly towards a 
beach at the foot of the excavated steps that anciently 
led from the castle to the sea-side. Lord Robeu, from 
his elevation, could look down upon her decks as a 
bird flying over would see them. There were a 
score of men visible, who were stationed at ropes, 
and astern was a group composed of two ladies, a lad, 
and one old gentleman, whose white locks blew wildly 
in the gale. They were clinging together as ono 
family, the females kneeling as though in prayer. 
His lordship thought he discovered an infant folded 
to the bosom of one of them. 

“* Poor souls!, poor babes!” cried the old woman, 
wringing her hands with emotion, as she peered 
over his shoulder out of the loop-hole, and looked 
down on thestormy whirl of waters, through which 
the vessel was driving with fatal speed. 

The helmsman, aided by two men, in vain tried 
to cast the barque upon the sand-spit. The current 
swirling past the cliff head, drew her broadsido 
with greater force than the wind drove her forward, 
and she was blown like a feather towards the cliff, 
the water at the base of which was two hundred 
fathoms deep. 

The helmsman, with a gesture of despair, quitted 
his post, and for a moment all was confusion and 
running to and fro, quick casting of casks and planks 
overboard to swim with, while the shrieks aud cries 
of the more terrified rose above the roar of the 
storm Lord Roben watched withe fixed mouth and 
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cold eye, yet not without interest, the consummation 
of the tragedy beneath him. The barque struck 
head on against the cliff side, rebounded, and her 
masts went by the board. Another dash against the 
rock broke her in two amidships, and down went the 
after part, with half a score of living souls, whose 
wails were their only requiem. The forecastle, 
crowded with seamen, remained above the waves 
ouly a few moments longer, when, with a plunge, 
the huge fragment went perpendicularly down. 

The face of his lordship changed not. The old 
woman uttered a cry of horror and hid her face. 

“Look, my lord! Doos anyone swim?” 

“Swim, woman? When lead swinis, then men 
will swim in sack @ catldron as this! Dead all! 
And why not? Men aré born for this very thing— 
to die! Matters it not, therefore, when or how, in 
fire or in water?” 

“Lord Roben, you make me, wicked as I am, 
shudder. Know that the prayers of men will pierce 
heaven, though its walls be made of iron and its 
fluors of brass. He that made the ear, shall He not 
hear?” 

“ You are a fatalist, old Alice,” answered his lord- 
ship, with a slight laugh. 

“What seest thou down there, that thou cranest 
thy scraggy neck so, and strainest thy rheumy 
eycs r 

““ A mortal being battling with the waves ?” 

“ A plank or @ spa¥ to8#86d by the billows?” 

“Nay, but a living Wa! I see him throw ont 
his arms with strong beating’ of the waves that 
each moment would roll over him.” 

“Tsee him! There are two! He carries on his 
arm a child. But they will not live five minutes.” 

“Can we not save them?” 

“Save? Have you a rope fourseére fathoms long 
to cast to him, woman? Already, Wé has stivit With 
his burden. Well, better de@th now thai! to live to 
manhood for the child; for een ee eae Tweet. 
Look ye! The sea is conqueror. wares 
overmaster men. Canst thou read mé this riddle?” 

But the woman had left him, and he was alone. 
He continued to watch the sea, and the play of the 
forked lightnings that darted from the clouds with 
incessant arrows of fire, while the deep howl of the 
remote thunder continued, ceaselessly echoing along 
the cliffs. At length, night gathered over the deep ; 
and, at intervals, the lightning revealed in the offing 
a small schooner, closely reefed and laying to. 

“There will be another wreck, and another tra- 
gedy for man to play his partin,” he said, half aloud. 
“Life is only a battle for life—men are hunted 
by death from the moment they are born, and life is 
a continual flight and pursuit; but the pursuer at 
last is victor.” 

His lordship left the loophole, and called to the 
old Dame Alice; but only echoes returned his voice, 
us it reverberated through the tower. He descended 
a flight of stone steps, and entered a low apartment, 
where fitfully blazed a fire, on which boiled an iron 
pot. There was a rude table, a bench, a keg, and a 
cot of dried seaweed in the room. ‘This was the 
abode of the old woman, who had dwelt here after 
getting a reputation as a witch, partly to keep up that 
fame by the loneliness of her abode, and partly to se- 
cure a shelter. 

The nighest peasant’s hut was half-a-mile dis- 
tant. Beyond that the country was wild and heath- 
like; but, ten miles over the waste, the towers of a 
city rose to the eye, and pleasanter fields environed 
it. 

Lord Roben had, a few weeks before, sought this 
secluded tower, in which she had so long dwelt alone. 
Here he was protected and sheltered by its very de- 
solation, as well as by the evil reputation of Alice. 
The old woman had received him without a ques- 
tion, for in former years she had been his foster- 
nurse. And so we find them living, hostess and 
guest, on the night of our story. 

Passing out at a low door, the nobleman entered a 
more airy chamber, which he occupied. Its furniture 
was rude enough, comprising only a mattress and 
table. There were a few Latin books, some paper, 
and a pen lying on the table. A window opened from 
it towards the cliff, without casement, and through 
it the storm blew with violence. 

It was a desolate and inappropriate abode for a 
man with the air of rank and command such as he 
possessed ; but crime drives men to share the lair of 
wild beasts; for when men violate the laws of the 
land, they are cast forth of men to consociate. How 
dreadful the condition of a man who fears to meet a 
man! Such a wretch is isolated, and the-earth is a 
place of punishment of almost inexpressible anguish. 
Lord Roben feared the sight of man. He threw him- 
self upon his couch, and, after tossing restlessly for 
aa hour, fell asleep. As he slept, the blaze from the 
fire in the adjoining room flashed upon and lighted 
up his face. 

Sleep, as death will, had removed the experience 


were calm and strikingly handsome. 
heart within betrayed nothing on the surface. 

The face of the sleeping and the face of the waking 
man were tw0 opposite ones. Awake,-his brow was 
dark and bent, his eyes fierce and watchful, his lips 
sternly compressed, his whole form elate with the 
strength of powerful fancies. He slept with the 
severe répose of the dead. The storm passed over, 





and the moon poured @ flood of light into the gloomy 
| chamber. The winds ceased to sweep around the 
|tower. It was past midnight. His lordship lad been 
| some hours asleep, when a step was heard on the 
tower stair, and the next moment old Alice appeared, 
| carrying in her arms a young child. She hurried 
with it to the fire, all the while muttering: 

“ Sweet angel! you shall yet come to life, and 
smile on me! Never was such a face of beauty. You 
shall be mine, little body, if you come to. You want 
warmth.” 

Then shé proceeded to rub the littlé- girl, a fair 
child of four years, with a face as whité as marble, 
and of wonderful beauty. Her goldett hair was wet, 
and hiéngitg in rich perfume all ‘Her shoulders. 

“She locke like a little angel has fallen from 
the skies into the sea, and would have been drowned 
but for me,” said the dame, to rib her 
and keep her feet to the firé; @i@ from @ little 
crevice in thé chinmey she fey out 6f which 
she poured a liquid and moistened her lips #id'nos- 
trils. The lovely child soott afté? evinced sigh of 
reviving, and iti -an-Hoay wrt > 
around, smiled, ane ext hé¥ hands, a lated 
“ manma,” and then saiik to 


“She is'safe! All is nant oh i vaams yatie 
herself,” criéd the dame, with joy Her 
is itf tie deep sea, and she dreams of Béiiig’ 


rious work to get her as 
mioti’s boty. ; 


marine 
in her aims. It wis #pe 
she floated ashore of the déwé 
I had wot ¢ 1 


. She ie now ! Bit whet 
oor? A weeKlace, a8 I fies) aid’ 1 
precious stones! This is a prize. I must quick 
hide it from Lord Roben, for he needs money. The 
child is of good lineage, of a surety, and her dress 
is of the richest cloth!” 

The old woman bent over the child, and for some 
time watched it as it slept on her knees softly as if it 
lay in its mother’s arms, She ten removed it care- 
fully to her rough couch, and lay down by its side, 
though first hiding the necklace in a secure place 
from her guest. 

Lord Koben could not sleep. Dreams, reaching 
some fearful climax, would inany times in the night 
cause him to utter a cry of distress, and to leap up- 
right upon the floor, In one of these he awoke, not 
long after the old woman had fallen into deep slum- 

or. 

“Ts there no rest, sleeping or waking, for me?” he 
cried. “ By day my memory tortures me, and by night 
llive over again theaccursed past! Like anavenging 
spirit, the apparition of my father hatnts my dreams! 
Would to God I could keep awake and ever look 
about me, and so let external objects draw off 
my thoughts from this dread within! Cold drops 
stand on my brow, and my frame trembles with 
horror!” 

His lordship, in his irregular movements up and 
down the stone floor, passed unconsciously through 
the wide arch that afforded communication between 
the room occupied by the dame, and was there pac- 
ing to and fro, deep in his dark thoughts, when sud- 
denly he stopped with an exclamation. 

A broad stream of moonlight poured through the 
lofty lattice like a silver river, and fell brightly upon 
the fave of the sleeping child. It lighted up its gol- 
den hair, leit a radiance of supernatural glory to 
its fair brow. Lord Roben paused and gazed as 
if he had seen a vision. He held his breath and re~ 
mained motionless, as if he feared a step would cause 
it to vanish. Suave the face of the child all else was 
in obscurity; the bed, the muffled head of the’ old 
dame—and out of, and from the darkness was re- 
vealed the lovely sight, such as his lordship thought 
could not appertain to earth. 

“Tf sleeping demons have been permitted to visit 
me, and madden me with horrors unspeakable,” he 
said, mentally, “waking, I behold an angel! Yet 
this fair sight must be humaa, for I see the moving 
lips, and smile of one pleasantly dveaming, and the 
living heart lifts the vestment with its undulations. 
I will draw near and see what means this sweet 
vision.” 

He bent over the lovely child. Its rich lair‘was 
still wet. He wondered whence it had come. A 
slight frown contracts its forehead. <A troubled look 
crosses the face. 

“Mamma! dear papa! Let me not drown!” it 
murmurs, and turns restlessly. 

The careful dame, even in her sleep, seemed to 








long fingers tipon him. 





of a guilty soul from the outward features, which | hear, and be conscious of her precious charge. For 
The wicked | without waking, she seemed to answer: 


“T will save the babe. I will throw out the line 


| as the under-tow drives the dead man this way. I 


have it. The line catches the body by the arm, and 
the noose holds close and fast, It comes shoreward. 
I reach it. I take off the child from his arm, and 
drag it from the jaws of the waves. Away darts the 
dead body, which has been so good and safe a ship 
for bearing this babe to land. This. child, if it live, 
shall be taught a prayer forthee. Fear not, babe! 
You shall have a mother in old Alice.” 

Here the old woman, who had in her sleep lived 
over again her good deed and given it words, passed 
her arm over the child with uneonseious instinct of 
preservation and tender solicitude. 

“Tsee! Ineed not ask whence came this fair 
child. Alice hath saved it ‘from the sea. Hapless 
child! Surely the decree of fate that cast thee on 
these rocks hath bestowed beforehand beauty on 
thee that would disarm misanthropy. Though my 
race has cas’ me out from its bosom, and-I am at 
war with mankind, yet will I make exception and 
love thee, child. Already thy sweet face hath 
touched my heart, and thy loveliness appealed to my 
manhood. 

His dark eyes riveted.upon her seemed to magne- 
tize her ; for, feeling that mysterious influence wiich 
makes us conscious of being looked closely upon, 
even in sleep, she started, awoke, opened her large, 
glorious eyes, and fixed them full upou his own. 

“Pa, my deir papa!” she exclaimed, in a voice of 
love and delighty aiid extended her arms towards 
him. Kat Nee oe 

‘ muted. “I will hence- 


than’she uttered 
le so to free herself 


de you seek to kill the 
Spritging and fastening her 


“ Off—release me!” and he flung her back upon the 
bed, and taking the child, who was intensvly alarmed, 
and trembling with all the sensibility of mortal fear 
at finding herself in such a place and company, and 
environed by such violence, he attenipted to soothe 
her. She looked from one to the other, and then 
flying from him, cast Herself upon the breast of the 
old woman, and hid her face, crying : 

“ Keep me—takecare of me! ‘Ihe man is not my 

a had 

“ You may have her for me, woman,” answered his 
lordship, his rage fairly aroused. 

“ Even,” he added, “even a child hears guilt in 
my voice, and shuns me for such a thing as thou art.” 

As he spoke, sounds upon the water made him go 
to the loophole and look out, when he saw a schoouer 
just laying-to within a quarter of a mile of the clifi, 
her snowy sails shining broadly and brightly in the 
mvonlight, which was so brilliant as to reveal her 
deck dark with men and warlike with guns. 


CHAPTER If. 


“ Tuts bodes me no good,” was the thought. that 
passed across the mind of his lordship, as he gazed 
from his lovphole in the ruined tower. down upon 
the armed schooner, as she lay to, clearly visible 
in the bright moonlight. “Doubtless my retreat 
is suspected, or Dame Alice, for gain, hath betrayed 
my shelter ; and this vessel hath been sent to take 
me prisoner. What other motive could it have in 
visiting this inhospitable, iron coast? See! a boat 
is dropped from her quarter. Men filled! I see 
the gleam of arms, and even the ringing of stech 
comes clearly to the ear. They give way and pull 
towards the spit of sand. This is no place for me, 
if they seek me. Alice, up with thee! Here come 
armed men ashore, and will soon be climbing the 
tower!” 

‘Fhe old woman was at onceto her feet, the fair child 
clinging to her, and casting glances of fear and wou- 
der towards Lord Roben. 

“They arelanding. I must conceal myself. What 
place knowest thou in thy old tower here, safer than 
another? But let me assure the child that Llove and 
will protect her.” 

The fair little stranger drew back, and cried with 
fear: 

§ Go away! 

“And yet why will you not loye me, sweet 
child ?” 

“ Because you look wicked, and I can’t!” 

“Curses even of innocence follow me!” he said, 
with a deep oath of rage. 

And advancing towards her, he grasped her by the 
arm, and tearivg her from Dame Alice, cried: 


I am afraid. You are not my dear 
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“J will make youlove me. Back, old woman! T 
am fleet of foot and strong of arm. Pursue me in my 
flight, and you peril your life! If I am to be driven 
from men, I will have, at least, one thing to love and 
to be loved by. The desolation of a heart unloved 
and unloving is too dreadful to bear. Releuse my 
arms.” 

“ Never, my lord! Do you not see the child dreads 
you? This violence ie not the way to make her 
love you. And you will not escape these armed 
men, burdened by this little girl. After they are 
gone, and you are safe, I will give you up the child, 
and you may teach her what you will.” 

“Be it.so,” he answered, yielding, “ Hark, Ihear 
those men near! Secrete me, and betray me not,” he 
said, quickly. 

“ This way, my lord,” she replied. 

He followed heralong a passage between the walls 
of the tower anda row’ of half-ruined apartments. 

“ Enter here, my lord. The door is so shaped that 
when shut it ig invisible, and to the head and eye 
there seems to be only the face of the cliff.” 

“Get them soon off, for this room is damp and 
dark as a grave. Butso I am safe—I am content to 
occupy it afew hours. Have them soon away.” 

“Trust my wits, my lord,” 

“Let me have the child. They may steal it from 
thee.” 

“ Nay, I will see that they do nothing of that kind,” 
she answered, after a moment’s startled thought. 
“Farewell, my lord, till I can assure thee of thy 
safety.” 

Thus saying; she swung the door heavily to, and 
forced in, the bolt, 

“What cowards guilt makes of men? Once he 
had a lion’s courage—and now he flies and hides 
at the sight. of men he neyer saw! And becanse 
all men are his foes, he would make this, sweet child 
love him, and yet, would win her love with a tiger's 
fawning.” 

“Fairy,” she added, as she led the trembling 
child along lightly up the dark passage, “sweet fairy, 
you must not tremble, I am your friend.” 

“I can’t. be happy. I must see.my mamma! I 
can’t be happy with you. Where is my dear mamma? 
Where isthe ship? This is not the ship. I saw 

pa in the water. Where is he and my mamma ?” 

“You shall soon see them,” she said, soothingly. 
“Here comes men, Don’t be afraid of them.” 

But before she could prevent it, the little girl 
darted away from her and hidin the darkness. She 
was going to pursue her, when two men, one an 
officer in naval uniform, came close upon her. She 
was instantly seized, and commanded not to give 
any alarm. 

“ Your name is Dame Elsy?” said the officer, who, 
while speaking, was joined by four more men, with 
pistols in their hands. 

“ Alice, not Elsy,” she answered. “And Alice or 
Elsy, whatdo you wish witha lone poor dame, who has 
no other home left,on earth than this old tower, 
shared with the owls and bats ?” 

“And with a companion besides,” significantly 
said the officer, who was a man of thirty, brown with 
sea-exposure, and stern in voice and eye with com- 
mand over men. ‘There was, however, a frank, 
nautical air about him, singularly prepossessing. 

“What other thana poor woman like me would 
live here, captain ?” she answered, evasively. 

“Not of choice. Where is the man whom you 
have sheltered for some weeks?” 

“Man?” 

“Be open and truth-telling, or it will go hard with 
you!” said the officer, sternly. ; 

“ Whom do you look for?” 

“Your former master, Lord Robert.Clan William! 
We know he is here, or has been here, waiting to es- 
cape by sea.” 

“Yes—he was here; but he’s escaped for safety. 
When he saw you coming ashore, he fled!” 

“Knowest thou. whither? Speak out, woman, if 
thou wouldst thyself escape.” 

“He is my master !” she said, with hesitation, and 
looking with fear upon the drawn swords and eager 
faces about her. 

“Quickly—say whither he went, or your own life 
will pay the forfeit for harbouring a murderer !” 

“Who hath Lord Roben slain ?” 

“ His father !” 

“ His father?” she repeated, with horror. 

“No less a crime.” 

“Slain his father! I believed he died. in his bed 
4 natural death, a year ago!” 

“So all men believed. But it has come out now 
that he was poisoned, and the disentombed body hath 
borne its own witness, which hearing of, caused the 
parricide to seek safety in flight, and desert all the 
lionours, the name, title, and wealth, to enter upon 
the possession of which beforé. his time, tempted 
him to the great crime of a father’s murder ; and now 
Ihave told you so much, for you seem:to be a wo- 


| “and order'three horses for me! 





man of sense andintelligence above thy wretched lot | «Was evor created thing so lovely ?” he said, half 
| aloud, as he gazed upon her. “ Anorphan child of the 
‘sea! Of good lineage and noble is she, if beanty and 


here. 

“Reveal at once where he has concealed himself, 
for information is clear that he is in the tower; for 
our spies on land have watched closely all avenues, 
days before we reached here, aud have’ seen him, and 
we know he is still here. But what lovely child is 
this ?” the officer exclaimed, as the little girl, gather- 
ing confidence as she listened, in the speaker, and 
prompted by instinct, suddenly rawforward frow her 
hiding place, and caught him by the hand. With 
thrilling tones of voice, she cried: 

“Take me away !” 

The officer pressed her soft hands with which she 
clasped his, bent down and kissed her, and said, 
gently: 

“You are safe with me; I will take yon home. 
Woman, how came you by this lovely child?” 

“T took her dripping from the sea, last night! She 
was the only soul saved from the wreck of the barque.” 

“You did well—so the vessel did go ashore in the 
storm, as we feared,” he added,’ turning to his 
lieutenant.—* You must give up this child to me, and 
tell me at once where this Lord Hoben isi!” 

“Never will I give up the child: She is mine !” 
cried the woman ; and springing towards the little 
girl as she was held by the officer, released her! with 
a sudden violence, and darted with her along the dark 
passages of the tower, and was out-of sight before 
pursuit could fairly begin, so unexpected was the 
bold act. 

“Give chase, my men !” called out the officer. “ Take 
some of you one way, and some: of you the other ; 
while you, lieutenant, will go outside and intercept 
her. T will take the way she has gone.” 

The shricks of. the child; which sounded as if the 
woman was endeavouring to suppress them by force, 
were a sure guide, and Dame Alice was soon over- 
taken in the act of ascending a broken stairway to- 
wards the top of the tower. Upon seeing the captain 
close upon her, she bounded upward, and reached the 
open floor of the tower, whicly was now roofless. The 
next moment she was standing upon the projecting 
stone cup of a buttress. Below, two hundred feet of 
wall and cliff in sheer descent, rolled the surges. with 
the roar of thunder against thie rock. . 

“ Advance one step, sir, and I cast the child into 
the sea whence I took it! No power shall rob me of 
my right! If I may not keep her for my old years to 
love, no one shall have her.” 

The officer stood transfixed with indecision. That 
she would fulfil her word her resolute looks clearly 
convinced him. He was about to parley with her, 
when the child made a spring towards him. The 
sudden movement caused her to lose her balance, 
to recover which she instinctively released her hold 
upon it. The child fell upon the very edge of the 
tower, with its face and hands inwards, and its feet 
hanging over the frightful gulf. ‘The officer quickly 
caught her by one hand, as she was balaucing be- 
tween life and death, aud drew herimupon the tower 
floor, but with such: rescuing -violence, that: she fell 


senseless from fright and pain at hiy féet.. At. the 


same instant, the woman, unable to: recover herself, 
madly beat the air with her bony hands. But in 
vain her superhuman efforts. With an expression of 
indescribable despair upon her face, she suddenly 
shrieked with an appalling ery, and losing -her foot- 
ing, reeled and pitched headlong out of sight. 

The officer echoed her shriek with a voiew of hor- 
ror; and bending over, saw her descending, turning 


,over and over in her progress, until she struck the 
‘sea and disappearediin its depth. 


“Rather thyself, old dame, than this fair child, 
whom thou wouldst have cast over to this dreadful 
death! And now, my sweet little angel, I trust thou 
art not seriously hurt by my flinging thee so rudely 
down asI caught thy hand; but it: was my only. 
chance for thee!” 

At this crisis he was rejoined by his’ lieutenant, 
and hastened with his lovely burden down to the 
court. When she came to, she looked fearfully 
around; and then said: 

“Oh, let her not have me! She will kill me, 
and drown me in the sea!” 

“No—do not fear, my sweet child,” he:said, ten- 
derly. “She is dead, herself, in the sea! You 
shall soon be safe with « kind mother, and 
with everybody who: will love you and make you 
forget your sorrow and tears.” 

“Go at once to the hamlet inn,” said’ the officer, 
Have them here 
at once; ‘tis but three miles.” 

This order-was addressed to his servant, a young 
lad of eighteen, who, answering, quickly disappeared 
on his errand. 

The officer now laid his cloak folded upon a stone 


. bench, and placing the little girl upon it with ten- 


derness, soothed her with promises‘of soon being at 
home. In & little time she feel asleep, with her 
head upon: his arm. 











perfection of hand and foot are signs of blood. 
But I must,not idle here. Now that the old witch’s 
tongue is silent, we cannot learn from her this out- 
lawed noble’s hiding place.” 

(To be continued.) 





TACT. 

Tact is simply that nice adaption of disposition 
which enables an individual to conforin easily, rea:lily 
and gracefully to all the changing circumstances of 
life. It is that faculty of all faculties, the cultiva- 
tion and acquisition of which enables a person to 
make the journey of life a pleasant pilgrimage, 
levelling the uneven, straightening the crooked, ai! 
continually bringing joy and contentment as welevin» 
accessions to our lot. 

Possessing tact, with what nice discrimination 
does the successful tradesman conform his depori- 
ment to each exigency of his business. Mark his 
language and manner towards some individual whoin 
perhaps he inwonrdly despises, and who, indeed, may 
be his very antipodes in morals, politics and religion ; 
observe the perfect suavity and ease with whieh hi 
addresses him, and with what grace the tenrptin: 
stock of goods is displayed; see how nicely thi 
little spirit of tact creeps into his very word anid 
motion, giving zest to the tongue, vividness to the 
imagination, and so ganging his whole action as: ‘to 
ensure a result commensurate with his effort. 

In trade, as in every other departinent of life, tho 
great aim and object is’ success, and the elements of 
success are written in every man’s career just in 
proportion as that man rises to the level of the o- 
position he has toovercome. The merchant wio 
enters life with the determination to make tho ber! 
of every moyement on the buard, to adapt himse!? 
to, and take advantage of, each and every cireum- 
stance in his career, that it shall serve as a guide 
and a helper in each succeeding one, who can gather 
strength from disaster, and is continually makiu-: 
past experience tell towards future advancement— 
such a man is well educated in the principles of the 
subject of this essay. 

How wonderful is the success of the public speaker, 
if he be a man of tact! With what facility, iv his 
appeals to the multitude, does he adapt himeelf to 
the discussion of the particular question, and indeed 
to that particular side of the question, whicly falls 
most pleasantly and acceptably om the popular ear ; 
how correctly he locates popular estimation or jud:- 
ment, and his poise is adjusted ‘with such perfect 
nicety as to cause him to fall easily and’ naturally 
into the people’s channel, and become immediate!y 
recognised as one of the original shapers and leaders 
of public sentiment. Sucha mam simply possesses, 
in its fullest sense, the principles of tact; he con:- 
prehends thoroughly the necessity of its possession, 
and ever lives in the eye of that maxim which teaches 
a man to follow public sentiment so closely as tu ap- 
pear to lead it. 

Let every man—every young man especially—re- 
member that success in life does not depend somnch 
upon the constant application to study, and the con- 
tinual acquisition of knowledge, as upon the eultiva- 
tion of that faculty which shall enable him toput to the 
very best use the knowledge already acquired: ‘Thi's 
cramming process so much adopted of late years, 
stuffing the mind without regard to its calibre, ca- 
pacity, or the disburdening principle, and conse- 
quently thrusting the man upon the world without 
the first rudiments of the education of that faculty 
which would enable him to tell how, when, and 
where he was best able to apply and make the best 
use of that which he had learned—I say this cram- 
ming policy ‘ought to be done away with, and 2 
man’s mind ought not to be made the receptacle of 
an avalanche of knowledge which he does not know 
how to use, and in many instancesof a kind of know- 
ledge which he is never called upon during his life- 
time to use in that form. 

On the contrary, let the words of the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln be remembered, and all men teach 
themselves rather to make the best use of a moder- 
ate amount of knowledge, tltan to be cramnred so full 
as to be of little use to themselves or anybody else. 


N. A. 8. 


er 
———— 


Tue largest nugget ever yet found in Australia 
was disinterred in the course of February, near Moli- 
agul, in Victoria. It contained not less than 2,263 
ounces of pure gold when cleaned; it was found 
within two inches of the surface by two Cornish 
miners, and it was named the “ Welcome Stranger.” 
Its value is computed at 9,534/. 

VACOINATION.—The Marquis Townshend has ob- 
tained a first reading im the House of Lords for a 
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Bill to amend the Vaccination Acts, by requiring 
every vaccination officer, under a penalty of 5/., to 
affix conspicuously in the room or place where vac- 
cination is performed, “a certificate, signed by two 
legaliy-qualified medical practitioners, that the 
variolous matter used by him has been taken from a 
healthy person or child, whose name, address, and 
age, shall be accurately stated in such certificate.” 
The second reading of this Bill is fixed for the 24th 
of June. 





THE PROPHECY. 


BY THE 
Author of “Olwer Darvel,” ‘* Michel-dever,” &c., £0 
———— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Mrs. Ashrorp was buried in the old graveyard 
‘by the side of Mr. Falconer; Violet was taken in 
charge by Mrs. Melrose; and a week later, Mr. 
Walker, the new owner, took possession of the Vale, 
and employed Lethe as his housekeeper, much to 
the satisfaction of old Jonah, who declared that the 
new master was not so bad an exchange as might 
have been feared. 

We will now turn our attention to the runaways. 

It was lato in the night before Ashford reached 
Greenville, and he took Fantasia to the house of a 
friend who was expecting them. A comfortable sup- 
per was set out for them, but the child refused to 
eat. She was worn out with excitement and fatigue, 
and only asked to be put to bed. 

When the little girl awoke, the first beams of the 
morning sun were shining in her room, and on the 
bed beside her lay a beautiful travelling suit, with a 
jaunty looking hat, trimmed with flowing ribbons. 

“Oh, dear! I wonder if these are for me!” was 
the ecstatic exclamation that burst from her lips; 
for this vain little soul cculd be diverted from any 
grief by a present of finery. That her father under- 
stood ber nature was proved by the result ; for all 
thought of her mother, and the anguish she had left 
behind her, was driven away by the sight of the new 
articles of clothing provided for her. 

At the sound of her voice, a young girl came from 
the adjoining room, and with a smile, said: 

“T am glad you woke up in time for breakfast.” 

“ Who are you?” 

The girl uttered a silvery laugh. 

“T am a mantua-maker, and I have lately made 
up four new dresses for you, besides a lot of under- 
clothing. Shall I show them to you? They are 
very pretty and nice.” 

“ Yes please.” 

The girl displayed three other dresses, all of finer 
material than Fantasia bad ever worn before, and 
trimmed with taste. The child was enraptured; 
she gleefally exclaimed : 

“I’m glad I came with him. I sha’n’t cry any 
more, if he gives me such beautiful things as these. 
I had no idea he would be so good to me.” 

When her toilette was completed, and she stood in 
front of the glass surveying herself in the soft gray 
dress, trimmed with black braid, with frills of snowy 
cambric at the throat and wrists, her satisfaction was 
complete. 

Ashford laughed when he saw her, and pinching 
her flushed cheek, playfully said : 

“I hope you are satisfied with your outfit, my In- 
fant Prodigy. But these plain things are nothing to 
what you are going to have.” 

“ Oh, how charming that will be !” exclaimed Fanty, 
clasping her hands with ecstacy. “I’m ready to eat 
my breakfast, and go on to Mr. Benton. I promise 
not to be naughty any more; mother will be sure to 
follow me very soon.” 

In the evening they gained the railroad, and went 
rapidly on their way to Claude Benton. — 

Immense posters were on every fence and wall, 
announcing in large staring capitals the débit of 
Stella, the Infant Prodigy, who was to make her first 
appearance as Titania in Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Ashford called the attention of Fantasia to these, 
and laughingly asked: 

“Do you understand who Stella is? The name 
means star, and the one to whom it bas been given 
will wake a star of the first magnitude in the theatri- 
cal firmament.” 

Fantasia clasped her hands, and tears of rapture 
came into her large black eyes. 

“Ts it—is it for me?” she gasped. “AmIStella? 
and shall I indeed show what I can do as the fairy 
queen ?” 

“ You will certainly have the chance to prove your 
mettle, and you'll reach the winning post, be sure of 
that. This is Thursday, and you are to appear next 
Tuesday night. After a few rehearsals, you will be 
neuuly to take the town by storm. Your courage won't 
sul you at the last, 1 hope, Fanty.” 


With a prond toss of the head she replied : 

“ There’s no danger of that. I know every word 
of Titania’s part, and you have taught me the cues.” 

Benton had sent him his address at a hotel near the 
theatre, and a carriage was found to take them thither. 
Fantasia looked through the window, delighted with 
the bustle and activity in the streets, with no dread 
in her heart of the ordeal through which she was 
about to pass. 

The carriage drew up in front of a plain but res- 
pectable looking house, and Ashford found that a 
room had already been engaged for him by his former 
friend. 

The manager entered, looking well pleased to see 

the two he had been anxiously expecting. He shook 
hands with Ashford, patted Fantasia on the head, and 
gaily said: 
“So you have brought my Infant Prodigy to me, 
sure enough. I looked for you last night, and as you 
were not forthcoming, I feared something might have 
happened to detain you at the Vale. Was tho mis- 
tress of your heart and life the companion of your 
travels? Or have you left her to bewail the absence 
of the ‘ sole daughter of her heart and life ?’” 

“Tf you mean did Mrs. Ashford come with me, I 

answer, No. She will follow us shortly, no doubt, as 
she will not consent to give the child up. But she 
has got over her fantastical objections to a theatrical 
career for Fanty, and she knows that you are to be 
invested with legal coxtrol over her until she is of 
age.” 
“ A-h—well, I suppose we can manage it, though I 
am afraid a person of Mrs. Ashford’s strict notions 
will be shocked by many things I should scarcely no- 
tice. I should prefer the child without any incum- 
brance ; but if she insists on it, she must come, of 
course.” 

“She will insist upon it, and so shall I,” said Fan- 
tasia, looking him fearlessly in the eyes. “ Father 
promised me that mother should come after me, or I 
would not have run away from her as I did.” 

The manager laughed aloud. 

“So you had to elope at last. You are a spirited 
little lass, and I like you all the better for standing 
up for your rights. Your mother shall come to you, 
if she wishes it ; but if you ran away, I hardly think 
she will care to follow you.” 

“If she don’t, I'll go back to the Vale,” said the 
child, with perfect coolness. 

“Well, we will see about that, my young pheno- 
menon. When you have been once ‘ applauded to 
the echo,’ it will take something stronger than even 
your mother’s love to drag you away from the in- 
toxicating atmosphere in which such as you live and 
have their being. There is a nice old lady here who 
knows all about you, and she will look after you 
with maternal kindness till your mother comes. The 
next room is Mrs. Peck’s; she is not there now, but 
you can go in and look out of the windows at what is 
passing in the street, while I transact a little busi- 
ness with your father.” 

Benton closed the door carefully, and then turning 
to Ashford, asked: 

“Tf you removed the child without the knowledge 
of your wife, is there not danger that she may fol- 
low her, and give me trouble about her?” 

“T assure you there is not the slightest danger on 
her account. She knows why the child must be given 
up to you, and she consented to all I asked, to save 
me from ruin.” 

“And you repaid her by clandestinely taking her 
daughter from her. I must say that was worthy of 
you, Hi Ash. I should not be surprised to hear that 
your wife will be no longer a burden either to you 
or myself. She did not look as if she could stand a 
severe shock when I saw her a year ago, and I don’t 
suppose she is much stronger now than she was then. 
I promised to do nothing to make her unhappy, yet 
you have stolen her child from her, and brought her 
to me in this underhand way.” 

Ashford sullenly said : 

“I did the best I could. I did not dare to tell her 
that Fanty’s probation was shortened by a year. She 
would have fallen ill. Yousaid the child must posi- 
tively be here at a stated time, and I could not have 
brought her, if I had not done so without her mo- 
ther’s knowledge. I left a letter for her, explaining 
why I did it, and she will join you in London.” 

“Hum! Well, I have no right to take you to task 
for doing what I wanted done in the manner that 
seemed best to yourself. When Mrs. Ashford joins 
us, I can make things straight with her. I want the 
child, but I have no wish to break the heart of her 
poor mother in getting possession of her.” 

“Tam sure she will be grateful to you for your 
consideration,” said Ashford, with a sneer he took 
little pains to suppress. “ And now had we not better 
settle our little business affairs?” 

“T am quite ready, and most anxious to terminate 
all intercourse between us. U2 cuurse, ater Fanty is 





transferred to me, you will interfere with her in no 





way. Only on that condition do I consent to pay you 
the promised annuity.” 

“ Have no fears of intrusion on my part. F wil? 
give you the address oi the bankers in London to 
whom the money must be paid; they will know where 
to forward it to me.” 

“You have really deserted your wife, and you are 
getting ready for a foreign tour. So much the better 
for me, and also for her, I am afraid. You have left 
her enough to live on, I hope?” 

“She has money in trust that I could not touch, 
even if I were villain enough to do so. You will be 
at no expense on her account, if that is what you are 
afraid of.” 

Benton drew fortha folded paper and offered it to 
Ashford, who hastily glanced over it, and said : 

“ This is satisfactory.. Produce the contract, and I 
will affix my signature to it when you have placed 
your name to this.” 

Benton offered him a second paper, and then went 
to a table on which was an inkstand and pen. Ash- 
ford glanced with an expression of disgust over the 
contract he was forced to sign, and sullenly placed 
his name at the bottom of the page, and received in 
exchange for it an acknowledgment that his debt had 
been cancelled. 

“Now we are quits,” said Ashford. “ You have ex- 
acted a heavy price for my lapse from honesty, for that 
child will prove a mine of wealth to you. Since I have 
sold her to you, I will have nothing farther to do with 
her till she is free again. Iam going now; make her 
believe that I have gone back to bring her mother to 
her, and she will be contented.” 

He put the paper he had just received into his 
pocket-book, threw on his hat, and, with a brief nod, 
left the room. Benton stared after him a moment, 
but he laughed aloud, and said : 

“A good riddance, by my faith! and I only hope 
that you will keep your word, Hi Ash. A more 
heartless or unprincipled villain ‘never was seen on 
this earth, and the child will be far better without 
you near her.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Peck, a rosy, good-humoured 
looking woman of forty, entered her apartnient 
through a door opening from the corridor, and she 
was much surprised to see a strauge child in posses- 
sion of it. Fantasia was too much taken up with the 
bustle below, to hear the entrance of anyone, and she 
stocd unconscious of observation till a hand was laid 
on her shoulder, aud a loud, hearty voice asked : 

“ What is your name, miss?” 

“T am Fantasia Ashford; but after this, I shall be 
Stella Benton, for my father has given me to Mr. 
Benton to make a phenomenon of me.” 

Mrs. Peck was too much astonished and amused to 
feel offended. She said: 

“ What can you do, Miss Fantasia Ashford, to eu- 
title you to a place in our corps ?” 

“Oh, I can do a great many things: I can dance, 
declaim, and sing like a—a mocking bird.” 

Again the merry laugh of the listener rang ont: 

“Who taught you to do all those wonderful 
things ?” 

“ My mother; all but one. Father taught me how 
to declaim ; but thatis worth more than all the rest.” 

“T dare say.” 

“Between you and me, Mrs. Pecksy, I shan't be 
sorry when he goes back and leaves me, for he isn’t 
always pleasant to get along with.” 

Mrs. Peck stared at her in silent astonishment, and 
after apause, said: 

“You are certainly a strange child. You have 
left your mother voluntarily, and now you express 
the hope that you will be left by your father among 
strangers.” 

“Mr. Benton isn’t a stranger. I’ve seen him be- 
fore, and I like him. Mother is coming after me. 
She'll be here very soon. I wouldn't wonder if 
father has gone off now, and left him here without 
even saying good-bye. It would be just like him.” 

Benton had unclosed the door of commuuication a 
fewinches, and stood an amused listener to the latter 
part of this conversation. He now came in laughing, 
and said; ‘ 

“¢Coming events cast their shadows before,’ I find, 
my fairy Stella. Your father did not wish to make 
a scene when he parted from you, so he lett without 
undergoing that painful ordeal.” 

Although Fantasia had spoken so recklessly, a 
cloud passed over her face at this announcement, and 
for a moment Benton thought she would burst into 
tears, He hastened to say: 

“ Ashford has gone back to the Vale to bring your 
mother to you.” 

“Dear Mr. Benton, is it trac—is it really true, that 
he will bring my mother?” and the wistful expres- 
sion of her face gave a pang to his kind heart. 

“He left that message for you, my dear, and that 
is all I know about it. Your mother will be sure to 
follow you, whether he goes for her or not; nnd in 





the meantime you have so much to do that you will 
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have little leisure to think about her. This afternoon 
1 will give you. a private hearing ; in the morning, 
there will be a rehearsal, in which you must show tc 
the best advantage, for there will be several compe- 
ient critics in attendance, to judge if I have over- 
rated you.” 

The ebild blushed, and threw up her head proudly: 

“ They shall say what you did when you first saw 
me under the trees.” 

“I see that your father has thoroughly tutored 
you.” 

” “Father took a great deal of pains to make me 
understand things.” 

“ He has legally transferred you to me till youare 
twenty-one, and I stand in his place to you. I shall 
treat you well, and if you prove as good a specula- 
tion as I think you will, 1 promise to reserve a cer- 
tain portion of your earnings as a provision for you, 
in case your health or your brilliant promise fail to 
mature into something wonderful. You may dazzle 
aud delight a few brief years, and then sink into 
commonplace. Such a thing has occurred before 
now in our profession, but I hope you will be a fixed 
star in the theatrical horizon for many years to 
come.” 

Fantasia did not quite comprehend him ; but she 
knew he meant to be kind, and she threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. She said: 

“like you better than my own father. May I 
call you Uncle Claude?” 

“Yes, my dear; and I will tell my people that 
you are my niece. Mrs, Peck here will endorse the 
statement, and the others will be more considerate 
to you if they believe you to be related tome. You 
must be obedient to her, for she will be responsible 
for you till your mother comes.” 

“Uncle Claude, we shall be the best of friends. 
l like her nice, good-humoured face, and I am sure 
she has taken a fancy tome. Haven't you?” 

There was something so droll in the way the last 
question was asked, that Mrs, Peck again laughed, 
and the manager joined in her mirth. When the 
lady could speak, she said: 

“You are a most amusing study to me, Stella, and 
I think we shall get along together very well.” 

“T must go,” said Benton, “as I have an appoint- 
ment with a gentleman. Mrs. Peck will take you to 
the ladies’ ordinary, and at four o’clock I shall expect 
you in the adjoining room. ThenI shall see what 
progress you have made in the past year.” 

Fantasia’s début was a perfect success. The critics 
pronounced her a marvel), and the people crowded t!.e 
theatre night after night to see the most exquisite 
personation of Titania that had ever appeared before 
them. 

The Tempest was next produced, and as Ariel she 
excited as great a furore as in the Queen of the Fairies. 
Enchanted with her own success, and the applause 
lavished on her, Fantasia ceased almost to think of 
ler mother, or to yearn for her arrival. 

Ashford witnessed her first performance, and 
gnashed his teeth in impotent fury when he saw what 
he had been compelled to resign for the benefit of an- 
other. Benton would reap the golden harvest which 
might have been his own, and the few hundreds 
annually promised him seemed contemptible in com- 
parison. 

But the bargain was made, and he knew that it was 
impossible to recede from it. He went to London, 
made an effort again to see Mr. Boyle, but as before, 
without success. By letter an arrangement was made 
for the payment of the annual sum for keeping the 
secret of Violet’s seclusion, tothe same banker whose 
name he had given to Benton. Both were to be trans- 
ferred to a house in Paris as soon as received. 

In November, Claude Benton opened his theatre in 
London under most promising auspices. The fame of 
his Infant Prodigy had preceded her, and the season 
proved a most brilliant and successful one. 

Benton had himself written to Mrs. Ashford, and 
urged her to join her daughter without delay, if it was 
still her wish to do so. His letter was returned to him 
enclosed in a few lines from Mr. Whitney, informing 
lim of the decease of Mrs. Ashford, and stating that 
if Fantasia should ever need a friend, he would always 
be ready to act as such ; and his wife would willingly 
stand in the place of the mother she had lost, if Fan- 
tasia would return to them. 

Benton consulted with Mrs. Peck as to the propriety 
of informing the child of the fatal catastrophe which 
liad followed her desertion. She seemed to have grown 
indifferent to her mother, and rarely referred to her in 
any way; but she was so singular and contradictory 
in her moods, that Mrs. Peck declared no one could 
foresee what the effect of this news might be. Fan- 
iasia was in the full tide of success, yet she might take 
ler mother’s death so much to heart that she would 
Le incapable of acting in the characters for which she 
was advertised. 

So Fantasia was told that Mrs. Ashford was too 
much indisposed to travel at that season of the year, 





but would join her inthe spring. When that season 
opened, a brief holiday was granted her, and while 
it lasted, she was told of her mother’s death, but led 
to believe that it had recently taken place. 

The result'justified the fears of Mrs. Peck, for 
Fantasia grieved vehemently, and for many days re- 
fused to be comforted. But when she returned again 
to the life that was so congenial to her, she speedily 
buried her regrets in oblivion, and the fate of the 
mother who had broken her heart over the loss of 
her only child, was soon almost forgotten by the 
giddy little sprite who thought only of herself. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Vroxet led a quiet life ; and, as the adopted daugh- 
ter of Melrose, grew into sweet and lovely girlhood, 
untainted by selfishness, and ambitious only to please 
the few she loved. 

The fifteen years spoken of by Mrs. Melrose to her 
son had come and gone, bringing gray hairs to her 
ebon locks, and wrinkles to her noble face ; but she 
was still a grand and beautiful-looking woman, with 
her whitened hair combed back from her broad brow, 
and worn without the disfigurement of a close cap. 
The face was such a one as an artist might paint as 
his ideal of the mother of the Gracchi, for there was 
not a mean or ignoble line it. A true and good life 
had impressed upon it only what was best and sweet- 
est in her nature, and at seventy-five years of age, 
Mrs. Melrose was still attractive and interesting to 
persons many years younger than herself. 

Her son looked scarcely a day older than when we 
saw him last. 

Harry had graduated with high honour ; he had re- 
turned home two years before we again introduce 
him, and commenced the study of law with Mr. 
Whitney. Mr. Melrose was ambitious for his son, 
though he had preferred the repose of domestic life 
for himself. 

At twenty-five, Harry Melrose was a fine specimen 
of young manhood> His form was tall and stately ; 
his bearing that of a cultivated man, endowed with 
that native courtesy which gives a grace to every 
word and action, because it springs from the heart. 
His impulses were good and noble, and he had been 
so carefully and judiciously trained, that evil, if it 
existed in his nature, had borne no fruit. 

Harry had modelled his character has far as possible 
upon that of his father, and a purer or finer type of 
manhood could scarcely be found than that of Cle- 
ment Melrose: 

Violet had matured into a lovely girl of eightecn, 
and in her the soft charm of youth was united with 
a gentle dignity and repose of manner which pos- 
sessed a wondrous attraction for the more impulsive 
Harry. They had been reared as brother and sister, 
and both believed themselves safe from any warmer 
feeling, long after they had passed the boundary of 
kindred affection. 

Rose Whitney was three years older than Violet, 
but she was so pétite that you would not have be- 
lieved her to be more than sixteen. 

The other children of Mr. Whitney were all sons ; 
the eldest one was nineteen years old. Aubrey Whit- 
ney was small, dark, and active, like his father. His 
spirits were high, and when at home, he was the life 
of the household. 

On a bright morning in July, he sat with his sister 
in an exquisite little room opening from the parlour, 
which had been fitted up by Mr. Whitney as a bou- 
doir for his idolised daughter. 

Aubrey took up a guitar, passed his fingers over 
the strings with skilful touch, and finding them 
in tune, struck into an old, old song, which pleased 
his fancy better than the newer ones. With a clear, 
well-modulated voice, he sang: ~ 

“ My love she’s like the red, red:rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June; 

My love she’s like a melody 
That's sweetly played in tune.” 

Rose laughed archly, and teasingly said: 

“I don’t offer a penny for your thoughts, brother, 
for I know them without telling. If you sung, my 
love she’s like the fair tea rose, it would be nearer 
the truth. Look at this half-blown one now, with 
its pearly leaves just tinted with a delicate flush at 
the heart, and say. is it not the emblem of her of 
whom you are thinking, while you thrum my guitar 
so sentimentally ?” 

As she spoke, she plucked a flower from e. vase 
brimming over with them, and playfully held it to- 
wards him. 

“ Nonsense, Rose ; I was ‘not thinking of anyone 
in particular,” he said, though a deep flush mounted 
to his cheeks, and his eyes took a softer expression 
as he grasped the flower and pressed it to his lips, as 
if eager to inhale its fresh sweetness. 

“ Aubrey, Aubrey! I used to think you were can- 
did to a fault, and now youare tryiug to prevaricate, 
with as much chance of success, as the ostrich has 





when it hides its head in the sand, and thinks itseit 
safe. Ha, ha! I read you as clearly as if your heart 
were a crystal lake, through whose limpid waters all 
that lies beneath may be seen.” 

“ Really, am I so transparent as that, Miss Shrewd ? 
I must give you a new honorary degree, and afiix 
D.S. to your name.” 

“And what may those mystic letters stand for, 
pray? Ido not accept honours I do not understand. 
If they mean, delightful syren, I acknowledge their 
fitness, and consent to wear them gracefully.”’ 

“I daresay; but I'll leave Frank Phillips to con- 
fer that meaning upon them as applied to you. My 
interpretation is very different.” 

Rose blushed in her turn, and rather pettishly said : 

“* He would sooner put a double F to my name, and 
interpret it to mean famous flirt, because I did not 
grasp his hand the moment it was held out to me. I 
verily believe you would gladly see me go off with 
him to-morrow, leaving mamma with no daughter— 
papa lost without his pet.” 

“Suppose I should bring somebody to supply your 
place ?” asked Aubrey, with a constrained laugh. 

“This is more serious than I dreamed of, Aubrey. 
Yet a boy of nineteen, who has to spend three more 
years in college, cannot marry, you know. Have you 
spoken to her? Does she know——” 

“She knows that I have been her bond-slave from 
my earliest recollection,” he impetuously broke forth. 
“* My devotion to Violet has been a jest among you all, 
but it is real—vital to my happiness ; and to win her 
is the dearest hope of my heart. You have the truth 
now, and if you still think it nonsense, you have less 
judgment than I have given you credit for.” 

Rose sat down by him, and drew his hands away 
from his face with gentle violence. She softly said: 

“ My poor brother, have we indeed been so blind as 
not to understand the depth of your feelings towards 
Violet? Ihavethought it butthe chivalrous admira- 
tion of a youth for the friend of his sister. I did not 
dream that at your years your heart would be seriously 
touched by her charms. Have you ventured to betray 
to her the nature of your feelings ?” 

“If you mean, have I put them in words, I answer, 
No; but Violet must understand them—and—and— 
believing that, I have flattered myself that she re- 
sponds to them, or she would not treat me with such 
gentle kind She spends this day with you, and 
before it is over, I shall krow what my fate is to be.” 

“You will not surely take so important a step as 
that, without first consulting our father? Violet’s 
position is a very peculiar one, and much as we love 
her, papa may not approve of a precipitate declara- 
tion on your part.” 

“Then he should not have thrown ts together as 
he has done. Position, indeed! What do I care for 
that? She is the adopted daughter of a good fainily, 
and in her own right she is a peerless princess.” 

“ T am sorry to say you are preparing bitter un- 
happiness for yourself. Iam sure that Violet does 
not dream of the passion she has so unfortunately 
inspired. I fear that it will meet no response from 
her, if you are imprudent enough to betray it. Dear 
brother, listen to myadvice. Go back to college, and 
devote your thoughts to your studies. You are much 
too young to think of settling in life; and even if 
she likes you, you cannot ask Violet to form an en- 
gagement that must last for years before you will be 
in a position to claim her.” 

With a bitter laugh, Aubrey replied : 

“T have heard of an old head on young shoulders, 
Rose, and I think you realise the phenomenon. You 
talk as sagely as a grandmother might; but it’s no 
use. I can’t consent to leave Violet unwooed, and let 
some other fellow come along and win her while I 
am away. Iam going to dare my fate this day, and 
know what I have to depend on. If she loves me, 
she will be willing to wait till I can marry her; if 
she has only a liking for me, as you seem to insinuate, 
I shall know the ground I stand on, and make a des- 
perate effort to get her out of my head, at least 
enough to prosecute my studies with some hope of 
understanding them.” 

Aftera few moments’ reflection, Rose gravely said : 

“No! I will not betray your confidence. It will be 





better, perhaps, that you should speak, and learn 


from Violet’s own lips that she has never thought of 
you in any other light than as a friend. I think she 
will not mislead you, for she is not a double F,” and 
Rose smiled faintly, though she looked grave again 
when she marked the clouded brow of her brother. 

“¢Paint heart never won fair lady,’ and I am not 
going to be backed ont by your croaking.” 

“What is that about backing out?” asked a cheery 
voice from the open door. “ Oh, my son, do you com- 
pare your sister’s musical voice to croakiug? Fie 
upon you, Aubrey!” 

“Pardon me, mother, but my Rose of the world 
has been pricking me with her thorns, and I felt tho 
smart, that is all. We are very good friends though, 
so you need not try to make peace between us.” 
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Mrs. Whitney looked from one to the other, and 
sat down in the chair her daughter drew forward for 
her, before she replied : 

“You are such a teaze, Aubrey; I am sure you 
were the first aggressor. You are the last one she 
would wound if she could possibly avoid it. I should 
be sorry to be called on in earnest to make peace be- 
tween you.” 

“You will never be called on to do that, mother 
mine, for Rose and I are too fond of each other to 
quarrel; but I am sorry to say, when she com- 
ments on my affairs, I am not so amiable as I should 
be.’ 

“You are very young, Aubrey, and may not know 
what will conduce to your future happiness. I will 
not affect to misunderstand you. I have read your 
lieart aright, if others have not. You wish to learn from 
Violet if she feels more than friendship for you. Should 
her answer seatter your hopes to the winds, could you 
bearitlikeaman,my son? Had-you not better leave 
this question unsettled till you are older, and better 
able to decide on so important a step in life ?” 

“ Anything is better than suspense. If I do not 
speak, someone else may step in, and win her in my 
absence. I cannot risk that, mother. I must tell 
her how dearly I love her before I go away. I know 
that neither you nor my father will object to such a 
girl as Violet becoming your daughter-in-law.” 

* You are quite right in that, Aubrey. We know 
cnough of her antecedents to feel sure that Violet is 
. fitting mate for you, or any other good man. We 
believed her to be the heiress to great wealth, which 

unjastly withheld from her. She may never come 

» ler own; but she is sweet and lovely enough in 
jerself to make us gladly accept her as our daughter, 
she will consent to marry you. I must warn you, 
my son, that Violet regards you only ‘as a friend, and 

: will be taken by surprise when you appear before 
her in the character of a lover,” 

“Phen the sooner she thinks of me as such the 
I shall be first in the field, for I do nut think 
iat Harry Melrose has ever thought of making love 
* Harry has been somuch engaged with other affairs, 
and so happy in the society of Violet in lis home, 
that he has not yet dreamed of marrying.” 

* Lethim look out for himself; I shall do my best 
to rival him. He is older than I am, aud he can 
marry her at once; but if she cares for me, she will 
cunsent to wait a few years.” 

“Yes, if she loves you,” said his mother softly. 
‘If she does not, Aubrey; if she refuses you, what 
then?” 

liv arose and walked across the floor several times 
before replying ; then suddenly pausing in front of 
her, with evident effort, he said: 

~ In that case, I will gu back to my books, » wiser 
aud better man forhaving loved one so fair and nable 
as she is. Violet wlll not tritle with me—she is 
above it, mother; and if she cannot return my pas- 
siou, she will tell me so in such a manner ‘as to re- 
tain me as her fast friend for ever.” 

{lis mother kissed him, with tears in her eyes, and 
said: 

“hat is my own true and noble boy. You are 
worthy to win her, whether you are succeess{ul or 


better. 


“You are always wise, mother. Iam glad I spoke 

» you, and | am very grateful to you for your sym- 
pathy and advice. If 1 bring Violet to you, you will 
understand what happened; if I donot, you will be 
equally wise, and I beg that nothing may be said to 
me on the subject. leould not bear it. If I lose 
her, 1 lose her, and uo words can console me, though 
time may blunt the sting of disappointment.” 

Aubrey left the room, and Mrs. Whitney sat still, 
absorbed in painful thought. She loved-all her chil- 
dro», but this son was the darling of her life; and 
the thought of what awaited him was bitterly pain- 


| signer. 


Horsss’ Fget rEQUIRE Motsture.—Nine-tenths 
of the diseases which happen to the hoofs and ankles 
of horses are ocessioned by standing on the dry 
plank floors of the stable. Many persons seem to 
think, from the way they keep their horses, that the 
foot of the horse was never made for moisture, and 
that, if possible, it would be ‘beneficial if they had 
cowhide boots to put on every time they went out. 
Nature designed the foot for moist ground—the earth 
of the woods and valleys—at the same‘time that a 
covering was given to it to protect it from stones 
and stumps. 





SCIENCE. 





Tne recent researches of Professor Dareste, .of 
Paris, upon the production of monstrosities in 
chickens, &c., have brought to light a curious fact— 
namely, that by simply varying the action of heat or 
the mode of applying it upon the egg, almost every 
kuown case of moustrosity in chickens can be pro- 
duced at will. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL delivered his fourth lecture 
on “ Light,” recently, at the Royal Institution. He 
said that the fluid luminiferous ether was the prin- 
cipal of light and heat. ‘Of the seven colours com- 
posing the solar spectrum, 'red’'was the warmest, and 
violet the coldest. Red ‘was the slowest of all in 
producing impressions on the-vision, and violet the 
swiftest. The eye as an optical instrument was use- 
less—it was the brain which formed the vision. Mag- 
nesium light could be made capable in its intensity 
of setting fire to the whole of the metropolis; it 
would reduce to ashes ‘instantly all substances ex- 
posed to its feci, yet it bad no injurious effect upon 
the human eye. Any individual primitive colour 
was capable of counteracting the light of -the other, 
and had the greatestsympathy with substances of its 
own hue. 


Destons ror CHANNEL StzAmrns.—The Council 
of the Society of Arts offer the Gold Medal of the 
Society, and the large Silver Medal of the Society, 
for the best and the second-best block model of a 
steamer, which ‘shall afford the most convenient 
shelter and accommodation to passengers on the deck 
of the vessel crossing the Chaunel between France 
and England. The steamer is not to exceed in ton- 
nage aud draught the best vessels now in use be- 
tween Folkestone and Boulogne, and the model 
must be on a scale of a quarter of an inch to a foot. 
The models, marked in cypher, are to be sent in to 
the Society of Arts’ House, John Street, Adelphi, 
on or before the lst November next, with a sealed 
envelope, giving the name and address of the de- 
i ‘The medals will not be awarded unless, in 
the opinion of the Council, the models possess suffi- 
cient merit. 

THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND THE DNGLISH 
ENGINEERS.—His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
the French received, by appointment, at the Tuile- 
ries, a commission from the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, comprising Mr. C. H. Gregory, president, 
Mr. G. P. Bidder, and Mr, J. R. M‘Clean, M.P., F.RS., 
past presidents, Mr. Cubitt, vice-president, Mr. He- 
mans, ber of il, and Mr. C. Manby, F.B:8., 
honorary secretary. The object of the commission 
was to convey to his Majesty the diploma of an ho- 
norary member, to receive hisisignature to the regis- 
ter of the Institution, and to present him witha cum- 
plete series of its published Transactions. The 
president introduced the several members ofthe com- 
mission, and the Emperor discussed with them most 
of the principal engineering topies of interest at the 
present time. His Majesty expressed his high senso 





the funnels and tubes close when the boat capsizes, 
and this keeps the water out of her. He proposes to 
have a draught of 2 ft. 8 in., but this can be regulated 
by the flare of the boat. Itremains to be proved 
what will be the effect of the steam-and fire when tlie 
boat is for a few seconds bottom up. Mr. Petersen 
says that, by:a grate bar over the ‘fire, he can pre- 
vent the coal from doing any mischief, and the steam 
shuts itself off. If the patentee can achieve all he 
aims at he will have accomplished a great revolution 
in the lifeboat system, for, being independent of 
sails and oars, his boats could go off to a vessel in 
distress during any weather. The Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners’ Society think so highly of 
Mr. Petersen's idea that the committee have voted 
50/. towards helping forward an ‘invention. which 
they consider is deserving a fulland complete trial; 
but as the patentee is a seafaring man, who has de- 
voted his means for years past in perfecting his planus 
for saving life, it remains with those interested to 
supply him with the necessary funds ‘to build a boat 
suited for the thorough testing of this principle. A 
steam lifeboat that can be beached, and stow some 
forty or fifty:men under hatches;seems ‘worthy of 
public patronage. 


WEIGHT OF BRAIN IN DIFFERENT MEN. 


Tue following facts are given in a paper by Dr. 
J. B. Davis on the “ Weight of the Brain in different 
Races of Men,” which was read before the Royal 
Society. The method pursued by Dr. Davis in his 
researches has been to gauge the different capacities 
by filling each skull, as uniformly as possible with 
clean and dry Calais sand of a definite specific 
weight (1425), and then to povr it/out and weigh it. 
In order to make allowance for the other contents of 
the crauiium besides the encephalon, he has given a 
per-centage deduction of 16, per cent., which appears 
to bring his results very closely in accord with those 
obtained by different observers by other methods. 
he weight of the sand, after this deduction, has 
then to be converted into its equivalent of cere- 
bral matter of the specific gravity of 1040. 

The total number of human skulls of different 
races examined in this way has been 762, and the 
following are among the results at which Dr. Davis 
has arrived:—The average brain-weight of 21 
Englishmen is 50°28 oz.,-or 1425 grmns. ; that of 13 
Englishwomen, 43°13 oz., or 1222 grms. ; that of tho 
entire series is 47°50 oz., or 1846 grms. According 
to Dr. Thurnam’'s analysis of Dr. Peacock’s tables, 
the Scotch appear to have an advantage over the 
Euglish in cranial capacity. Of 16 examples of 
French skulls, 9 of men, and 7 of women, the mean 
of the series was 45°17 oz., or 1280 grms.—decidedly 
below the English. The skulls of Italians, Lapland- 
ers, and Swedes examined gave a general mean 
closely agreeing with that of the English. The 
Germans, owing ‘to the great predominance of male 
skulls—six-sevenths of those examined—gave a 
high average, 50°28 oz.,or 1425 grms. The mean 
of the German skulis exceeds the English mean. It 
appears from Dr. Davis's tables that the Gipsies stand 
lowest in the series of European peoples in brain- 
weight; so far supporting their supposed Indian 
origin. Hindoos: the mean of the series of 35 malo 
and 31 female skulls was 42°11 oz., or 1193 grms., 
which is exactly the same as that of the Afghans. 
The extraordinary difference in the weight of the 
brains in the races of India from those of Europe 
seems to be deserving of the serious consideration 
of the advocates of the Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
hypothesis. The g | average of 210 skulls oi 
Asiatic races as compared with that of Eurvpean 
races, shows 9 difference of 76 grms. in favour of 
the latter. The general mean of African races as 
deduced from 113 skulls is 8°23 oz., or 91 grms., less 








of gratification at having been elected an y 
member of a scientific society in whose. proceedings 
he had formerly taken part, and in whose progress 





tul to herself. She lad leng seen his love for Vivlet, 
snd with equal clearsigiteduess, saw that it was not | 

turned. “'The pang, the agony, the doubt,” would | 
soon be over for him, for she knew that he had } 
strength of will and pride of character to sustain | 
him under disappointment, and enable him to bear it | 
manfally. 

Mrs. Whitney was very fond of Violet, and had 
fate been propitious to the wooing of her son, she | 
would have accepted her willingly as her daughter ; 
bat she was really not sorry that there was small 
chance that she would be called on to do so. She 
did not know what the future might disclose with 
reference to the birth and fortune of this young girl, 
and sle had too great an aversion to mysteries of 
every kind tobe quite willing that her son’s future 
should be identified with that of Violet. 


he had always felt a lively interest. ‘The members of 
the commission received invitatious to a reception at 
the palace, and dined with his Majesty. 


STEAM Lirgsoat.—Having witnessed some ex- 
periments with a small model of Mr. Petersen’s steam 
lifeboat, built to scale, we were much pleased with 
her self-righting properties, and with the general 
principles of her construction. The patentee builds 
a boat very much in the form of those of the National 
Lifeboat Institution, but instead of being open, she 
is flushed fore and aft, and on the deck there is a 
tubular air-case round the fannel, of sufficient di- 
mensions to make her eant round immediately on 
turning keel upwards. A small steam-engine, placed 
amidships, serves as the motive power, so that she 
can be managed with three or four hands. As there 





Merry voices broke the chain of her reflections, 
and her son and danghter came in, accompanied by 
the two young guests they had invited to spend the 
dey with them. 

(To be continued.) 


are no thwarts or air-cases below,'and she requires 
| fewer men to work her, the actual'weights are not 
| more, the inventor states, than those iu the existing 
j boats. He tried at first one screw aft, but ina sea- 


| way he found that would uot answer, so ‘he has a 
propeller at either end. By means of balanced valves 








than the European generalmean. The investigation 
of 35 skulls of Australian races (24 men and 11 wo- 
men) gives a general mean brain-weight of 41°31 oz., 
or 1185 grms. In this they stand apart from the 
people of all the other great divisions of the globe 
by possessing the smallest brain. They have 
braiu-weight which is one-ninth less than that of 
Huropeans. The accuracy of the proposed tare eu- 
ployed by Dr. Davis in his calculations has received 
an important illpstration in some recent labours of 
an eminent Austrian anatomist, Dr. A. Weisbach, of 
Vienna. 

How To Test THE LUBRICATING PoWER OF OIL.— 
It is a matter of importance ‘to the mechanic to be 
able to say what amount of ‘friction a particular oil 
can overcome as compared with another oil. This 
is done by an apparatus called an “oil tester,” 0 
which a new form, devised by Mr. T. R. Shaw, 18 
thus described :—On a vertical shaft fitted in bear- 
ings is fixed a disc, on the upper surface of which 
rests @ circular or partly circular block, the two sur- 
faces in contact being preferably ‘finished as trae 
planes. The lower dise is caused to'revolve rapidly 
by suitable means, the continued rotation of the block 
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being prevented by a cord, one end of which is at- 
tached to the side of the block, the other end being 
attached toa spring balance or to a weighted and 
graduated lever. The block is kept in position on the 
revolving disc by means of anti-friction bowls, which 
are so applied as not to interfere with the rotation of 
the block. A thermometer is fixed in the centre of 
the block. A small portion of the lubricant to be 
tested is applied to the disc, the metal block is placed 
in position, and the lower disc is caused to revolve 
until a certain temperature which has been fixed upon 
as suitable for all seasons, as, for example, 70 deg. 
Fahr., is indicated by the thermometer, when the test 
of the oil is commenced by noting the frictional re- 
sistance indicated on the scale of the spring balance, 
readings being taken from the scale at intervals 
during the continuance of the experiment. 

FEMALE GALLERY OF ArtT.—This gallery has re- 
cently been opened-at 104, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, by the Messrs. Fuller, of the 
Loyal Albert Press, for the sale of works of art, by 
females only. The Female Gallery of Art will be 
available to all the pupils of the Royal Albert Press, 
and subscribers of one guinea annually will be en- 


But she saw nothing, and she went down on her 
knees and explored under the seat where she had 
been reclining. 

“Tt was too large for that finger, and I told him 
so!” she murmured, in frightened tones, to herself. 
“It’s a miracle that I have never lost it before. It 
must be in this summer-house; therefore I shall find 
it before I leave the place—and once on my finger 
again, I shall tie it so that it will not easily get off 
again.” 

Trying to console herself with’ her soliloquy, she 
scrambled over every inch of the little place, uplifted 
every blade of grass and leaf that grew under the 
seats, then looked on the seats themselves, but she 
found nothing. f 

By this time the blonde face was pale, having lost 
its blushes of memory and surprise, and the clear 
hazel eyes were clouded. 

It is curious how sorrow will give dignity, perhaps 
decision, to a face which.bas not yet reached the 
epoch of independence ami self-reliance. Rose Ma- 
ple’s face, as she at last stood upright, was fully as 
attractive as when beaming with smiles—for, if the 
smiles were sunny, they could not go quite so deep 
as sad 





titled to select one or more drawings to that t 
from the productions of the female pupils of the 
loyal Albert Press, and will also have the privilege 
of nominating a working member to the benefits of 
the gallery for twelve months, The idea is an ex- 
cellent one. Poor tlewomen will now have an 
opportunity afforded to them of disposing vf. their 
artistic productions of every variety without the ob- 
jectionable means of charity. We are glad to notice 
that so admirable an institution is under the especial 
patronage of her Majesty and H.R.H. the Princess 
«{ Wales. H.I, Majesty the Empress of the French 
has also expressed her wishes for its success. This 
ought to be sufficient to make the Female Gallery of 
Art a fashionable resort. When charity acts as the 
landmaid to fashion, its success is always certain. 
We trust this may be the case in the present in- 
stance, which is one undoubtedly worthy of support, 
realising practically a phase, and that an important 
oue, of the question of female employment. 


A SCHEMER FOILED. 
“He'll sa: 


y. 
He'll say, L 
2me, 


Iam a woman and we are all the same ; 
loved, when he was here, to whisper of his 


ar: when he went to Tunis, my maiden troth had 

roken 

And thought no more of Muca, and cared not for his 
en. 


tok 
My earrings ! earrings! Oh luckless, luckless w 
Fer what & wayto Mauca, alas! I cannot tell.” wos 

A LITTLE figure was rubbing its eyes as it strug- 
gicd upright upon the seat of a tiny summer-house 
in a garden in the suburbs of London. It was.spring 
weather, and sleap overcomes one so in the languid 
days of'May. At least, it was certain slumber had 
overtaken Rose Maple, and she had slept through the 
whole time she should have been perfecting herself 
in her French lesson. For how was she ever to re- 
side in Paris, without knowing any more than to say 
Avez vous pain out of her exercise book, and saying it 
“pang” then ? 

Kose shook back the flossy flaxen hair, and pressed 
her hands upon her eyes. ‘Those eyeshad looked at 
ife for eighteen years, bug they were as unsophisti- 
cated as girls’ eyes are apt to be when life has been 
carefully guarded, when all the colour upon them 
lias been lovingly made roseate by hands of doting 
parents, and by a general combination of happy 
things. 

Rose’s French grammar had fallen to the ground 
during her nap, aud she stooped and picked it: up, 
with a long sigh of sleepiness. Then, as.her eye fell 
ou the title-page, where, in a bold text, was inscribed 
Ler name, in conjuuction with the words, “ From 
Roland,” a blush spread over her face, and her slum- 
ber was completely dispelled by a rush of happy 
thoughts. Turnipg the leaves of the book, to find 
the place where she was studying, she looked casu- 
ally at the first finger of-her-leit-hand, thinking of 
the ring wherewith it was bound ; but the finger was 
empty and forlorn—no ruby sparkled there. She ut- 
tered a ery of alarm. She remembered seeing the 
ring almost the last thing before she fell asleep. 

She sprang to her feet,and looked about her in amost 
bewildered manner. Even the most strong-minded 
of us are superstitious about some things, and Rose 
Was so con¢erning the ring which was the sign of 
her betroth@l to Roland Wallace. ‘The two lovers had 
consecrated the trinket by special promises when he 
had put it on‘her finger, and Rose would hardly have 
suffered so much if shé had suddenly missed her 
right land, as she did now, as her eyes glared about 
in every coruer of the arbour, hoping, expecting to 
see = red gleam somewhere on the almost turfless 
Sround, 





She stood for # moment reflectively at the door, 
trying to f that she was very silly to 
feel all at aimee so deapondent. It was but a ring, 
after all. Sut then, besides the tené@erbond of which 
it was a token, it had been Roland’s shother's eing—_ 
it had been the 
his family—amd mow 4t was lost. 

“ Because my hand was unworthy,” thouglit Rose, 
with tearful eyes. 

A voice from the heuse called, impatiently : 

“Rose, Rose Your French teucher has cone !” 
With an effort Rese conquered her tears, ‘took h 
book and went teiibe house. In the hall#he met ‘hér, 

cousin Rachel, whe looked at ‘her with 
glance, and caugitt her by the dleewe, as she was. 
going by without epenking. 

“What is the spatter?” asked Rachel, in « oft 
voice, examini ‘the ‘fave | 
of Rose. “ You todk asdf youd met with the most, 
disastrous affliction eut there in the summer-house. 
Has some irregular “verb 
a ae me take “gt one —— 

ou right or it we ie 
? Rose retained the grammer withwather 
beahe ee 

rsist in thinking her so childish. 
ere on witheat replying, but Rachel still stood be- 
fore her; then#he said, augrily: | 

“Tt has nothing to do with vetbs, an@Z don’t want. 


Paris, and it behooved her to know something of the 
language. 

“ Mademoiselle is not in the mood for her lesson 
to-day,” he said, as she sat down opposite him, in 
her little low rocking-chair ; for she was accustomed 
to rock furiously when trying to recall a rebellious 
conjugation. , 

“No; I am not in the mood,” she said, sadly, his 
well-modulated tones rather soothing to her. “ But 
we will begin, if you please, though I am sure I am 
more terribly ignorant to-day than usual, even.” 

“ Because something troubles you,” he said, appa- 
rently in no hurry to begin his task. 

It was noticeable, if anyone had thought of it, that 
it required a remarkably long time for his lessons at 
that house—much longer than it took for the three 
romping boys who were blessed with his services 
next door. Monsieur was very winning 20d sympa- 
thising, and Rose’s heart was heavy. 

“Yes, I have lost something very valuable—to 
me—and it’s very mysterious about it. I cannot 
understand it.” . 

Monsieur, thus addressed, instantly looked at her 
left hand, and exclaimed, in a low voice : 

: as It is your ring! Itis gone! That is, indeed, a 
oss |” 

And monsieur, urged by his profound pity, took 
the hand in his, held it a moment, contemplatin, it 
with a kind of deprecating admiration, and :the: 

wuddenly he raised it to his li-:, and kissed it ar- 


‘for two generations im | dently. 


Rose drew it away, with asturt anda blush, and 
monsieur exclaimed, ina half-whisper : 

“O, pardon me! Pardon me! You must have 
pity on a man tempted by sucha beautiful hand. It 
is your fault, mademoiselle; you should not be so 
beautiful—or, being so, you should not. expectmen tv 
‘be indifferent.” 

Then he turned hastily and opened his book, not 
without a covert glance at the girl, to see how slic 
took his boldness, But, as the rightly conjectured, 
that boldness was so strongly veiled—so presented as 
an irresistible impulse, for which he was not-account- 
able—that Rose thought it wotld be very fovlish in 
ther to be angry. So, with burving cheehayshe, also, 





| @pened her book, and began ‘hastily and blamd@eringly 


te‘translate. He let her gown, gently cormeeting the 
mest flagrant mistakes, and when she was through, 
he wead it.to her in such away that she realised for 
the first time that it was animpassioncd love passage 
from “Goeriune,” and she blushed still more as she 
listened. 

When monsieur was going down the walk,after Lis 
instruction was over, it hap that Radghel was 





to discuss the subject now. Tet me go ¢o amon 
sieur.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said Rachel, imme-' 
diately stepping asije, and speaking with the ut- 
most good-lumour. “TI only wauted to assist you, if 
possible.” 

Rose went through the next room, thinking it was 
always so—cousiu Rachel always kept her temper, al- 
ways was polite, aud she consequently very often ap- 
peared at immense disadvantage, and it was usually 
before someone whose opinion she valued. What 
made Rachel, while she was apparently so kind and 
obliging always, so often irritate her beyond endu- 
rance? It was very strange. According to all ap- 
pearances, Rose ought to have loved her cousin very 
much, and been thankful it had happened so that she 
was an established inmate of the family. Rose had not 
yet learned the fluent use of the words “ antagonis- 
tic” and “uncongenial,” or she would many times 
have consoled herself with them. 

When she entered the library, where she usually 
took her lessons, a gentleman rose and came forward, 
took her hand, pressed it slightly, and looked with 
undisguised admiration at his pupil, who was not at 
all conscious of his manner at that mement, though 
she experienced a diversion from her troubling 
thoughts. Monsieur looked as all Frenchmen ought 
to look—and a vast number of those who find their 
way to this country fulfil their duty, and present to 
us just such a face and figure as did Rose’s teacher. 
He was below medium height, slender, swarthy, 
with heavy dark hair and eyebrows, small black eyes, 
beard a la Napoleon L1I,, moustache waxed elabora- 
tely. But all Frenchmen do not possess such insinuat- 
ing address, such politeness that is devotion itself, 
such tact, such gentle modulations of voice, all com- 
bined with an apparent unobtrusiveness. And then, 
he was in reality a Parisian, and talked good French 
with a good accent. 

A very fitting man, you will say, tobe Rose Maple’s 
teacher while her lover wasaway. He was, in truth, 
a perfect jewel for a teacher; if a pupil did not learn 
rapidly and correctly, it was no fault of his. 

Rachel North had once been a pupil of his, and it 
was she who procured his services in behalf of her 
cousin, for Rose, as wife of Roland Wallace, would: 
be obliged to reside for several years, at least, in 





pened 
standing beneath the lilac-bush at the gate, and 


| Standing so that she could not be seen from the 


se. 

“ How do you get on?” she asked, as monsieur 
paused by her side. 

“Charmingly. I have kissed her hand with em- 
pressement to-day, and have gazed at her with my 
soul in my eyes,” was the answer. 

“Pshaw! Your soul!” exclaimed Rachel, with a 
laugh. “That sight must have touched her heart. 
Shall you win the little simpleton’s affections?” 

“That is to be seen,” he replied; “ but the sport 
bids fair to be really enchanting. She’s a divine 
child!” 

“QO yes! Soall the geutiemen think—inclujing 
Roland Wallace. But he wouldn’tfaucy heariuy you 
speak of her in that way.” 

Rachel ceased speaking, and drew something out 
from her pocket, holding it out to her compauivn, aud 
saying: 

*Can you make good use of that? ” 

“Tt’s the lost ring!” he exclaimed, taking itin his 
hand, and smiling as he read the words engraved 
within it—“ Faithful for ever.” “So you found ii? 
Oh, I see—the plot thickens. That Wallace is a for- 
tunate man in that he is beloved by tavo such women. 
What will you have me donow? Lam half resvived 
to-day to take the blonde childformy wife, wheu ber 
lover is alienated.” - 

“The ‘ blonde child’ may be your wife for all that 
I care,” said Rachel’s softly bitter voice; “ but J pre- 
dict that you'll find a vein of real character beueath 
‘her pretty ways. She isu’t shallow, though she is 
childish. Win her if youcan. Wallace comes back 
ina month. Keep the ring; let him know you have 
it as a gift from her, before he sves her on his return 
—then the marriage may‘not be so near. Both are 
proud enough, and you have wit enough to make this 
small conspiracy a success.” 

“And then?” asked monsieur, with his black eyes 
on her face. 

“Then Wallace may return to the fancy he once 
had for Rachel North,” was the low answer, given 
with a good deal of malice in the tone. 

“ Thanks,” said monsieur. “ Ll now thoroughly ua- 
derstand our game, andl am playiag for a wife—auless 
Ichange my mind. Adieu, my friend.” And mousieur, 
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[MoNsIEUR’s 
having bowed over his companion’s haud, walked 
down the road, while Rachel sauntered slowly back 
into the house, and found the whole household were 
uniting in a grand search for Rose’s lost ring, and she 
kindly joined in the hunt. 

Monsieur managed so dexterously, that even in the 
next three weeks people surmised that it was just 
possible that Rose Maple was being consoled for the 
absence of her lover. Rachel, whose scheming brain 
lad resolved upon success, made no scruple in prevent- 
ing the one letter Rose sent to Roland, before he 
started for home, from ever reaching its destination. 
She sincerely wished monsieur might have the first 
telling of the ring story to Roland. 

Notwithstanding appearances, monsieur knew in- 
wardly that he had made no impression on the heart 
of Rose ; but she liked to be with him—he amused and 
interested her, and she was thankful for anything 
that could help get away the time that still remained 
before Roland would come. 

Monsieur could very well bide his time’; he felt 
sure she would turn to him when the crisis came, and 
liachel knew the proud temper of Roland too well to 
expect he would seek an explanation, after having 
listened to the story awaiting him. 

Monsieur had business in ‘London the week the 
steamer was to arrive, and it was he whom Wallace 
first saw when he sprang upon the wharf. He had 
only seen the Frenchman for half an hour, once, in 
company with Rachel, but he knew he was Rose’s 
teacher, and he greeted him cordially, and accepted 
his invitation to dine with him. 

When monsieur removed his gloves, and poured out 
a glass of wine in which to celebrate the happy return, 
Roland's eye was caught by what seemed a familiar 
sparkle on monsieur’s hand. But thinking himself 
mistaken, he drank his wine, then looked again at 
the well-shaped fingers. 

Yes, there it was—or a fac-simile of ihe ring which 





DECEPTION. ] 

had been one of the first things his baby eyes had 
seen. He stared hard at it, neglecting his dinner. 
Meanwhile monsieur was gaily chatting, but Roland 
heard not a word of what he was saying. At last he 
exclaimed, excitedly: 

“ T hope you will pardon me, but I must ask where 
you procured that ring? It is peculiar. I could have 
sworn there were not two rings of the same pattern 
in the world.” 

Monsieur’s manner became instantly one of a deli- 
cate confusion, and Roland’s heart grew more and 
more fiery, his face flushed, his eyes burned. It 
could not be possible. ‘The glowing hopes with 
which he had left the steamer were crushed back 
upon his soul. 

“The ring was given me by one very dear to 
me,” said the Frenchman, in a carefully-modulated 
tone. 

“T have nothing to say on the subject, save that 
if a lady, young and inexperienced, finds that she 
has given her troth to a man whom she discovers 
that she does not really love, it remains for that man, 
if he is a gentleman, to release her honourably, and 
stifle his pain as best he may.” 

It is impossible to describe the sweetness of mon- 
sieur’s tone—the pity, the deprecation, and yet the 
firmness of it. 

Roland listened as to the voice of doom. Rose had 
been mistaken ; this Frenchman had been her com- 
panion during many of the days of his absence, and 
she had discovered that she had given her troth to 
the wrong man! “It remains for that man to stifle 
his pain as best he may.” ‘Those words rang dully 
over and over in his brain, which seemed suddenly 
deadened. 

He sat silent for many minutes, leaning his head 
on his hand, trying to recall his mind to him, so that 
he could think connectedly. At last he looked up 
and said; 


~ Allow me to take the ring a momeut ?” 

Monsieur took it from his finger, and handed it to 
him, without speaking. Yes, there was no mistaking 
it—there was the very stone—one or two scratches 
on the gold he remembered, and the lying words, 
“Paithful for ever.” 

He returned it, saying, in a high voice: 

“Thank you. Miss Maple showed extremely 
strunge taste in bestowing this upon you. But 
love may explain everything.” He rose from the 
table. “Excuse me; I wish to catch the next 
train.” 

Monsieur felt that he must know if he was going 
to Rose, though he hardly believed that possible, 
and he said: 

“For Croyden ?” 

“No,” was the reply, haughtily; “for my ow 
home.” 

And Roland walked out, very erect, with a very 
white face and glazed-lookiug eycs. 

“ Sacré!” muttered the Frenchman, looking after 
him. “Ill wager my life that-he doesn’t turn to 
Rachael for consolation ; but what may time do?” 
with an afterthought concerning Rose. 

In a few days he returned to Croydon, and walked 
out to the cottage of the Maples. He rightly judged 
that Roland would have written before this time, 
releasing Rose, and he hoped he might aid iu restor- 
ing serenity to her mind. 

“ How is she?” he asked of Rachel, who came 
first into the parlour. 

“She is well, apparently—only fully ten or twelve 
years older then when you saw her last. ‘There sliv 
is; I don’t care to be enlivened by her presence. 
You've done admirably.” 

And Rachel left the room as Rose entered from thie 
garden. 

Monsieur, well poised as he was, could not refrain 
from starting slightly as he saw how correctly Rach! 
had spoken. This woman, who greeted him coolly 
and composedly, had, indeed, the features and figure- 
of Ruse Maple, but the features were sharper, the 
eyes large and cold; the figure had an erectness that 
suggested almost an aggressive self-reliance. 

With amazement, monsieur found that he could 
not resume his former familiar manner, and on every 
successive visit he became more and more convinced 
of that fact. She gave up her French lessons, but he 





begged the privilege of calling, and it was accorded 
| in ~ same manner she would have loaned him a 

book. 

He persevered in his acquaintance for a year, and 

, at the end of that time he decided that Rose Maple 

wasn’t the girl he thought she was, and he dropped 
_her from his friendliness, heartily wishing he had 
| never touched the stolen ring. 
| Meanwhile, Rachel North had made it convenient 
for her to spend the greater part of the year in 
| Hampshire, near Roland’s home—for he had sud- 
denly decided to remain at home for a while. She 
saw him often, but the taciturn amateur farmer did 
not even remember that he had ever faucied the dark 
and not unhandsome face of Rose’s cousin. Failing 
entirely where she hoped for success, Rachel sud- 
denly married a wealthy widower, and blossomed as 
one of the most fashionable women, 

Not many months after her marriage, Roland re- 
ceived the following note from monsieur, who finsl!y 
discovered he had a heart and conscience, though uvt 
over-sensitive ones: ¥ 

“My Dear MonsizguR Watiacr.—Pray let me 
relieve myself from a wicked secret. The ring you 
gave to Rose Maple was stolen from her—thongh not 
by me—and given to me to do as I did with it. Con- 
sequently, Mademoiselle Rose knows not, to this day, 
why you released her. I return the ring, with my 
blessing.” 

As I do not know the precise time which it re- 
quires for an express train to reach Croydon from 
Roland's home in Hampshire, I cannot tell how much 
time passed after the receipt of that letter before tle 
ruby ring was in on Rose's finger, and Rusv's 
weeping face hidden on Roland’s shoulder. 

C. E. 


Post-orricg Savines Banxs.—A return relating 
to Post-office Savings Banks has just been published. 
It was moved for by Sir F. Goldsmid, and differs 
somewhat from the usual return furnished in pursu- 
ance of the act of Parliament, inasmuch as it supplies 
various additional particulars. It shows, for instance, 
that the total amount received from depositors, iv- 
cluding interest, to the 81st of December, 1868, was 
27,153,571. 5s. 1d., and the total amount repaid to 
depositors was 15,486,915/. 16s. 8d., leaving a balance 
due to depositors of 11,666,652/. 8%. dd. The total 
number of deposits and withdrawals was 11,516,494/., 
the average cost of each transaction having been 
6-92d. Prior to the passing of the Post-office Saviugs 
Bank Act, 1861, it was estimated that the average 





cost of each trausaction would be 7d. 
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THE RIVAL SISTERS. 
————<—————— 
CHAPTER III. 


Tue next day at noon, a note was placed in Paul’s 
hands, 

His heart gave a wild leap. 
that Mabel had answered. 

With trembling fingers, he broke the seal, and un- 
folding the sheet, glanced eagerly at its contents. 

The words were few, but to him each was a 
treasure for it gave him the dear assurance that she 
did not ignore his simple gift, or take offence at his 
presumption. 

In the evening, to Minnie’s astonishment and re- 
gret, Paul informed her that he was about to call upon 
Mabel Leigh. 

The girl’s eyes drooped, a deep sigh escaped her, 
and she said: 

“Oh, Paul, I fear the consequences; you are as- 
suming too much; pray do not go.” 

He bestowed upon her a grateful smile, and then, 
bending down, kissed her tenderly and wished her 
good-night. She raised her eyes to his in silent 
pleading, and then returning his salute, pressed his 
hand, and re-entered the little parlour... 

* a * 


Could it be possible 


In a rich velvet chair, surrounded on all sides by 
lavish elegance, sat Louise Leigh, her shining hair 
floating back in golden ripples from her brow, and 
coiled in bands at the back, while her beautiful 
features wore a gentle smile of fascinating languor. 

Presently the door opened, and a servant entered, 
with a card upon a waiter. 

As he paused in front of her, Louise lifted her 
jewelled hand, and raising the tiny enamel from the 
silver, glanced upon it. Her eyes gleamed, the smile 
became brighter and while her heart beat quickly 
against its costly vestment, she lowly said : 

“ Bid him enter.” 

The servant disappeared, and presently Paul 
Hamlin entered the apartment. He paused as he saw 
Louise, and for the instant seemed embarassed. 

In the meantime she had risen, and now ad- 
vaucing, graciously observed : 

“Mr. Hamlin, permit me to bid you welcome.” 

She saw that she was not recognised,&nd a mild 
glance of deprecation shot from the sparkling orbs 
as she remarked: 

“ My sister it was whom you saw, but 1 hope you 
are not disappointed.” 

He was very much ; but smiling pleasantly, courte- 
ously answered : 





[SHE LOVES HIN. ] 


“On the contrary, Iam much gratified to meet you, 
though I have to beg a thousand pardons for intro- 
ducing myself without due ceremony.” 

“ Not so, indeed,” she exclaimed, cordially ; “I am 
very glad to see you.” 

At that moment Mabel entered the room, attired in 
a dark blue silk, her lovely face radiant with happi- 
ness, and her beautiful hair dancing in raven curls 
upon herneck. Not perceiving the gentleman, she 
came rapidly forward and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Louise, have you 

She stopped very suddenly, as her eye fell upon 
the intellectual face of Paul Hamlin, raised to hers in 
mute admiration. The red blood surged from her 
throat to her brain. An instant she wavered, her 
being seemed to tremble; then bowing reservedly, 
she simply said: 

“Mr. Hamlin—good evening!” 

He arose, returned her greeting, though her cold 
words and manner had chilled him. 

Louise, who, as her sister entered, had glanced 
with jealous eyes alternately at each, now felt a 
shiver run through her frame, as that direful contin- 
gency agai: assailed her mind, and seemed to gain 
strength as she thought of his grateful smile, new 
animation, and her sister’s blushes. Her face was 
pale—she knew it—could feel it. 

Mr. Leigh entered. His eye fell upon the young 
man; a frown settled over the haughty features, the 
thin lips were compressed for an instant, then he 
freezingly said: 

“Mr. Hamlin, I am not aware that I ever invited 
you to my house!” 

As these stinging words fell upon his ear, Paul 
Hamlin trembled violently with anger and mortifica- 
tion. 

Mabel—ashamed of her father’s’ hasty words, 
quickly advanced, and standing by the young man’s 
side, answered : 

“T invited him, father.” 

Henry Leigh hazel eyes flashed, and with a bow, 
he said : 

“ Ah, indeed! 
room. 

* Ladies,” observed -Paul, vainly trying to steady 
his voice, “I have been presumptuous; I have re- 
ceived my reward. Allow me to bid you good-even- 
in 

“ No, no. Mr. Hamlin!” exclaimed Louise, her 
feelings overcoming ler prudence ; “ you have not. 
I have to beg you will excuse it—I am very sorry.” 

He bowed, and glancing towards Mabel, who still 
stood at his side, gazed for an instant into the 
dreamy eyes, aud felt that he had been repaid for 


At another time, sir!” and left the 





the trial of a moment before. Turning, he bade al? 
adieu. 

He had walked along the entry a few steps, when 
he felt a light touch upon his arm. He looked around ; 
it was Mabel. 

“You will excuse me,” she said ; 
will forgive my father’s haste.” 

He hesitated an instant, and then impressively re- 
joined : 

“T have seen—spoke with you—I am satisfied.” 

She drew back, and lowly remarked: 

“You are a stranger to me, but I am assured of 
your goodness.” 

Emotions which expanded his heart with joy, and 
filled his mind with fond hope, checked his utterance, 
and he remained silent until they reached the hall 
door, when turning towards her, he tremulously mur- 
mured : 

“* Mabel—your pardon, I may never say it again— 
will you place your hand in mine, only once ?” 

Mabel trembled. What power was it that inspired 
in her such trust and love, and seemed to draw her 
near the man who stood pleadingly before her? An 
instant she wavered, but heaven, her heart, her con- 
science told her she was doing right, and extending 
her hand, she whispered: 

“ Yes, Paul, good-night!” 

And ere the last words had left her lips, she knew 
she had called him by his Christian name, and felt 
deeply mortified. 

A moment he pressed her hand, and then with 
many and conflicting emotions, in which hope strug- 
gled with doubt, love fought destiny, and fond ima- 
gination warred with stern facts, Paul Hamlin walked 
away from that house, controlled one moment by one 
feeling, and the next by another. 


“but I beg you 


CHAPTER IV. 


DvuRING every moment of the next day, Paul 
Hamlin seemed to hear Mabel’s parting words ring- 
ing in sweet tones upon his ear. ‘I'he thought of the 
insult which he had received at the hands of Mr. 
Leigh no longer stung his mind. All previous 
trouble, joy, and unpleasant reflection were swallowed 
up in the thoughts of that moment of intoxicating 
bliss, when her soft hand nestled for an instant in 
his, when those fathomless eyes rested upon his face, 
and he read therein the welcome truth that she 
looked favourably upon him. 

He calculated not for the future, he reflected not 
upon the barrier that arose between them, he only 
listened to the dictates of his warm heart, and al- 
lowed his ardent temperament to float away in rose- 
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coloured imaginings of ultimate happiness wherein, 
hand in hand,they would sail gently down life's 
stream. without a disturbing thought to mar their 
peaceful joy, without a ripple to break the serenity 
of the smiling waters, and land @t last their little 
barque in evergreen glades of ternal beatitude, 
wherein the storm-cloud of wi @iscontent should 
never enter, and where life i wrould be but a 
fascinating, luxurious vision. 

laul lifted his head, and gaze@ about him. 
great business house was still. 

The clerk nodde@ as he exdteref@, then hastily 
« omntney some money, passed itito ‘him with the curt 

wark: 

“ We shall | need your services no longer, sir! ” 

For the i t rooted him to the spot, 
then, asad welled up from his heavy heart, 
le turned, =< pe 

“| will extersones amore,” le csapesed, “and bid a 
silent adieu tothe place which has given me a liveli- 
Lood so long.” 

He stopped @ few moments in the centre #f the | 
apartment, and then himself upon «@ stool, 
aud resting is head upon his hands, he Beunched 
— in deep meditation. 

A half-hour passed, and as the prospect ‘became 
more dreary, and the veulisation of iis presesttcondi - 
tion more bitter, be heard voices conversing together 
in low earnestitones. Instantly, @houghts ef ‘himself | feremt’ 
were driven tothe wind. Whatdid it eee 
it 


The 





knew the men were<ill gone, 
Again he listemed. A upon his 
«ur—the sounds seemed nearer. / he heard 
2 cautious foothill, then «usther, anf he became 
couscious that persons were edifly @escending the | 
stairs. 

A suspicion vague auianiidfimed, -yet strong and | 
potent, flashed Mie mind. An instant he 
listened, them ‘avound for a place in 
which tesenmame 

The steps soumilsiimemmer; ‘he ‘hesitated, then into 
lis cyes flashed a giedlijgiibaplke saa closet. With 
the quick, noiseless spring of #hepowertful athlete, he 
cleared the interveniug space, and closed the door, at 
the very moment the men entered the room. 

“ There, we're safe enough here,” muttered one, as 
he turned the key in the door. 

‘The other made no reply; but seating himself, 
awaited his companion’s words. 

* You're surly,-Bill,” said the first, in a low tone ; 
“ you, don’t care how they grind you down, you hain’t 
got courage ’nough to resent.” 

“Let me hear your plaus,” remarked the one .ad- 
dressed, with his head still down. 

“Plans? You take me for an idiot, if you think 
I'm going to peach, and then have you go back on 
nie. 

“You know better than that. You think I don’t 
feel the insults, taunts and slurs that are heaped upon 
me—you, too—and all of us—we are not respected, 
we are nothing but greasy mechanics.” 

* That's what I told you,” rejoined the other ; “and 
you are a fool to stand it—we are all fools—but 
ind, Bill, it’s played out with me !” 

* What are you going to do?” 

“Tm going to have money—lI'll swear to that, and 
1 don’t care how I get it.” 

The man denominated as Bill, and who seemed to 
be the best informed as well as the most conscien- 
tious of the two, thought for a few moments, and 
then, while his face flushed,as he pondered upon his 
wrongs, he struck his fists together, and ejaculated ; 

“ It’s done with me, Ned, this playing honesty for 
other people’s benefit! Now | shall try for millions, 
aud I'll succeed !” 

“ Now you talk 

* Your plans, quick!” he impatiently interrupted. 

Paul, in his narrow cell, now listened with renewed 
interest. 

“I have some,” answered Ned, while a gleam of 
satisfaction lit up his eye, “and good ones. At the 
lower end of Buckingham Street, in the fourth story 
of a tenement house, lives a miser—a miser, d’ye 
hear, Bill—one who has hundreds of thousands. We 
shan’t be robbing women or children, but a snarling, 
crabbed old man, that’s no good to himself nor the 
world; when he dies, he'll leave his money to some 
chinritable society to enrich the directors! Shall it go 
there, Bill—say?” 

“No, hang me if it shall. 
that money!” 

The other's eyes brightened, as he exclaimed: 

“You've found your grit at last; now hark. 
The place where that is concealed isin the wall be- 
tween the miser’s room and another: the only en- 
trance is from the former. Now, at midnight we 
iust enter the house as though we belonged to it, 
go quietly upstairs, unlock the door of the room, gag 
the miser, unless he is asleep, and I will open the se- 
cret door, and pass the bags to you.” 


Listen, Ned, we'll have 





‘he man did not reply at once, bat when the an- 


swer came, it was in tones thick, hoarse, and deter- 
mined : 

“ Good ; it shall be done!” 

“Right,” assented the other. “ Ha ! ha! Bill, after 
to-night we'll be no more the despised mechanics— 
we'll begentlemen, made by money, for, worse luck, | 
nature Stopped making ’um im the seventeenth cen-' 
tury!” , 

His eempanion made no reply, but moved towards 
the door; prescntly, the otherwrose, and they are 


out together. 
. + » > 


At dleven o'clock Paul Hanilin stood at the miser’s 
door, knocking for admittanee. 

In # moment the door @pened, and the white- 
bearded anan appeared, holding a flickering light in 
his han@. He gazed oeeey at the youmg man, 
and then, while his empression of surprise deepened 
to one of vexation, he 

“ What do you want?” 

“Do you not recognise me?” asked Paul. 

“Yes—he! he! you are the young man whd 
wouldn't ‘tdke ten pounds. You've come after it— 
en your mind, he! he! 1 thouglt you 


go Te but remembering the other’s passion 
4 mistaken, sir; I.come on entirely dif- 


“Yes, come in,” squeaked ‘the other, casting 
a wilacce of apprehension around ; “ it won't 
do oo door open—no—no !” 

Paul extered, and seating himself, abruptly re-‘ 
marked : 

“ Ait twelve .o’clock there willibean attempt made 


| to rob 


you!” 
Whe old man started couvalldively ; then stood 
quivering iim every joint, am@ glaring upon the 
Senger with thse brilliant eyes. An instant passed 
usumed an expressivn of rage, and then 
quickly a ER a pistol, be discharged it at the 

young man’s h 
A shriek, ori and piercing, echoed through the 


As the smoke cleared away it revealed Paul Ham- 
lin, still sitting on his chair. Turning towards the 
miser, he composedly asked : 

“Is that the way you treat your friends?” and, in 
a lower key, he coutinued: “ Thank heaven, you did 
not hit me, else life had been hard indeed poor 
Minnie!’ 

The old man’s appearance changed not; he still 
gazed upon the other in that maniacal manner, while 
his form continued shaking. 

“Sir,” demanded Paul, rather impatiently, “do 
you contemplate another or have you lost 
your senses ?” 

He made no reply; but, with his hands upon his 
knees, his head thrown forward and his eyes dis- 
tended, gazed steadfastly at some object in the oppo- 
site portion of the room. Presently he advanced, 
aud throwing himself upon the rude bed, commeuced 
a wail, which increased in vigour uatil it terminated 
in several sharp, agonising cries. 

Paul was astonished, It was.a question in his mind 
if the man was sane. In a few moments he arose, 


jand drawing his hands away, beheld beneath, the 


remains of a parrot, which were still bleeding from 
the effects of the wound. 

“ Ah,” he thought, “this accounts for the mysteri- 
ous voice which saluted me upon my first visit.” 

Then he continued aloud to the weeping man : 

“ Come, sir, you are wasting time-—-you have some- 
thing more valuable to watch than that.” 

* But my bird—my companion,” he whined. 

“I’m very sorry for the bird, in fact, he has my 
heartfelt, sympathy ; though I would not rob him of 
the pleasure of carrying that bullet in his neck.” 

“ Make fan of me—and my bird,” he groaned; “ he 
was all I had—my wife—my child—oh! poor, pretty 
bird!” 

Much annoyed by the other’s childishness, Paul 
irritably exclaimed : 

“If you don’t stop this nonsense, I’ll leave :you 
and your gold to be carried off together.” 

That potent word instantly aroused the miser from 
his lamentations, and arising to his feet, he hastily 
queried : 

“Gold! Do they want my gold? Who—what— 
where are they ?” 

“ Listen,” rejoined Paul. “ This afternoon I over- 
heard a plot to plunder you. I came here to save 
aor, and you gratefully attempt to blow my brains 
out. 

“Now don’t be foolish,” croaked the miser. “ Tell 
me quick ; would they take my few pounds—my dear 
gold? Oh, tell me?” 

“ Yes, and we must be on the alert, for the hour 
draws nigh. One will enter, and if all is quiet will 
proceed to open the closet—take what he can find 
and pass it tu his companion. I, secreted in the 





darkness, will spring upon him, and secure bim; and 
then, imitating his voice, will induce the other to 
enter, who can easily be captured in the same way, 
while you lay upon the bed ready to use your pistol, 
though I think it will not be needed, for the men 
‘are not vicious, only incensed by oppression, and de- 
‘Tnded by the success of fashionable thieving—though 
“if you should have occasion to fire, take better aim 
than you did a short time ago, or I will not answer 
"r the 
- miser’s eyes sparkled. 

I will—oh, won't I?” he rejoined, fiercely. 
“Phe raseale—they would steal from me my hard 
earned gold—~only a few pounds there are, Mr. Paul 
—very few; but too too many to lose!” 

“It is now i | eleven,” mused Paul, glan- 
cing at his the other’s com- 
— “They van te here at twelve. The light 

be extinguished. You must lie upon the bed 
tall breathe heavily. Do not move unless I whistle. 
If you have any courage, now is the time towshow it, 
for I assure you it will be 

ba Yes, es,” mumbled ‘the other, trembling with 

hey want my dearjgold—my——” 

“Silence,” commanded anil, exasperated at the 
avarice that every word an@ action displayed, “ that 
is, unless you desire to be teft dione.” 

“No, no, I'll be quiet!” 

And with these words, he threw -himeelf upon tle 
couch, and remained still. 

Paul drew from his pocket.a bottle of chloroform, 
and saturating his handkerchief with it, laid it by for 
use ; then from his overcoat he took handcuffs—of 
his own manufacture—and ropes, placed them near 
to him, and extinguishing tho light, awaited the 
coming of the thieves. 

His was a peculiar position. He knew not what 
prompted the interest which he unaccountably felt iv 
the hard-hearted being who lay upon the bed. 

Anon his reflections were interrupted by the sound 
of light, stealthy steps in the entry, and presently a 
hand was laid softly upon the door, and it slowly 
swung open. 

In the iustant preceding the crisis, a thought of 
Minnie crossed his mind, and what would become of 
her should he perish. The reflection was too dread- 
ful, and with a prayer for life, he drove it away. 

An instant more, and a careful footfall sent a faint 
echo through ‘the room; the man Ned entered, and 
then, turning, whispered to his companion : 

“Stay where you are, I'll pass the bags to you!” 

In a stifled voice came the reply and the intrude: 
advanced to the closet. Quickly unlocking it, he 
reached his hand in, when like a wolverine, Paul 
sprang upon him, aud placed the handkerchief to his 
nostrils. The fumes of the anesthetic deadened his 
senses, and he sank back powerless, while the young 
man instantly pinioned bim ; then imitating the voice 
of the fallen one, he whispered : 

“Come in, Bill, and take the bags!” 

Unsuspicious of harm, the man approached ; after 
groping about in the dark for a moment, he angrily 
ejaculated 

“ Where are you; it’s so dark I can’t see.” 

“This way,” answered Paul, “to the right—now 
turn—that’s it!” 

And as he uttered the last word, he clutched him 
by the threat, and was about to place the chloroform 
to his nose, when by a violent jerk, he broke away 
from his grasp, and started for the door. 

“Shall I shoot ?” gasped the miser. 

“No!” ejaculated Paul. 

And the next instant hesprang upon the man, who 
struggled wildly to break away. 

For afew moments the contest continued, strength 
coping with strength, determination arrayed against 
determination, and still the struggle progressed, and 
with varying success toeach. At last Paul managed 
to force the narcotic to his nostrils, and he fell back 
like a log. 

As the intrepid young mau affixed the handcuffs 
to his wrists, he said: 

“ Now, sir, come from your couch.” 

“ Are they caught?” queried the miser, in sub- 
dued tones. 

“ Yes, light your lamp.” 

With a. chuckle,the white-bearded man arose froin 
his bed, ignited a match, and presently the dim rays 
of light brought to view the two fettered men. 

In a short time the first one returned to conscious- 
ness. He started, as he aaw the young man, and then 
closed his eyes with shame. 

The miser now approached, and began taunting 
him, which pleasant recreation, Paul immediately 
vetoed. @ 

The man Bill now opened his eyes, and sevivg 
Paul, exclaimed in surprise: 

“ Wasit you, Mr. Hamlin, with whom I struggled ?” 

“Tt was,” he answered. 

And thereupon he related to him how he bad 
learned their plan. 
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“Tf I had known it-was you,” continued Bill. “I 
should have offered no resistance. You will not send 
me to prison ?” f 

“I cannot say, now, with regard to'that.” 

And as he spoke he left the room. Ina few minutes 
he returned in company with a policemen. 

The men were now stood upon their feet, and as 
they were taken from the room, they glanced plead- 
ingly at Paul, and‘upon each other with dismay. 

“Now I will leave you; good-night,” remarked 
Paul. 

“Oh, Mr. Paul!” whined the miser, “won’t you 
take twenty—yes, thirty pounds—what:can I do?” 

“Shoot at me,” 8 Paul, coldly. 

“Oh, dear! Mr. Paul, don’t say ‘that—he! ‘he! 
you're very funny; but-yoh shall lose nothing—oh, 
10, no—good-night !” 

The door closed,'and the young man walked ‘away, 
experiencing many peculiar feelings. 


CHAPTER V. 


DurinG the time that the events described in my 
last chapter were in progress, other scenes were being 
enacted in the mansion of the Leighs»which claim 
attention. 

In a semi-erect position, with one arm resting upon 
the sill of the window;‘sat Mabel, ‘her face wearmg 
a calm, thoughtful expression, which seemed also to 
partake of joy, while ‘the mild, kindly light in 
her lustrous eyes was the reflex of the new-found 
love in her heart; that love, which like inspiration 
had flowed in upon ‘her being ; that love, which, 
though so sudden.and strange, had sought and fas- 
tened itself in the tenderest and inmost recesses of 
her nature. 

She almost regretted having uttered those words to 
him upon the preceding night, yet at that moment she 
could not have checked ‘them if slre would; the 
power ‘which controlled her caused her heart to 
speak for itself and iguore all forms that savoured of 
the least shade of deception. She ‘kuew her heart 
told her that she had not been unmaideuly, ‘that she 
had only done as mortals are forced to do when ‘the 
spirit is enchained, and being speaketh to being, and 
heart answereth to heart. ) 

Suddenly her meditations’ were broken in upon ‘by 
a summons from her father, that he desired her pre- 
sence in the library. 

Instautly the thought of his suppressed ‘anger of 
the evening before crossed her mind, and she knew 
that the subject he was to refer to was the one dearest 
to her heart. Fortifying herself ‘with haughty com- 
posure and dignified ‘reserve, she went ‘below to meet 
the storm of her father’s anger. 

She found Mr. Leigh seated near a desk, upon 
whieh his fingers ‘beat impatiently. He raised his 
stern hazel eyes, cold and glittering with wrath, and 
by «a wave of his hand,motioned her to a ‘seat. 

She advanced with graceful ease, apparently not 
noticing his perturbed appearance. 

He flashed a resentful glance towards her, and 
hastily arising, said sternly : 

“Tell me instantly why you invited Paul Hamlin 
here, and where you ever met him?” 

“ Father, yourlanguage is cruel and unjust ; he-———” 

“Don’t repeat my words, girl,” he violenthy-inter- 
posed; “but answer my question. Why, I say, did 
you invite him?” 

She directed those dark eyes upon him, and fear- 
less!y replied: 

“You are angry, father ; calm yourself, and I will 
explain.” 

“Angry, girl, angry ? And who, in the name of 
heaven, would’nt be angry ?” 

Her lips curled a little scornfully, but ‘soon gave 
place to an expression of pity, in a moment she ‘re- 
sponded, her eyes still raised ‘to his: 

“Is there aught of dishonour in the fact? You for- 
get that you were once a clerk.” ' 

“Do not taunt me!” he fiercely answered; “ that 
has nothing to do with the present. I want you'to 
tell me how you ‘knew him, aud quickly !” 

“TI have no more to say,” she replied, knowing 
that, in his excited state, he would listen 'to nothing 
which didnot assimilate with his ideas or desires. 

* ‘hen see this—this !” and he flaunted Paul’s note 
in herface. “ You have been carrying on‘a clandes- 
tine correspondence.” 

The bright red blood rushed.to her face, and, 
standing before him in all the majestic pride of her 
noble womanhood, she articulated, im tones of bitter, 
cutting reproach : 

“Shame upon you, father; would youimpugn your 
daughter's honour?” 

He dropped his eyes, and for a moment was awed 
into silence, and repented his ‘hasty and wicled 
words ; the next instant his anger burst forth afresh, 
and he ejaculated: 

* You'll cxasperate me with your misconstruction. 
Don't attempt high tragedy with me!” 





She essayed to leave the room. 

He rushed towards her, placed his hand heavily 
upon her shoulder, and while his form trembled with 
rage, he hissed : 

**Stop—let me say.one word ere you go—let me 
tell you, that if I ever hear that name breathed again 
by your lips—if you ever dare—mark me!—if you 
ever dare hold a moment’s speech with him, I will 
disinherit, disown you!” and, with these stern words, 
he turned his back upon ‘her. 

She cast towards him one glance of mingled grief 
and compassion, and leaving the library, hurriedly 
ascended to her'room. 

Everything seemed to wear a different aspect. All 
around her appeared gloomy and cheerless ; and, sink- 
ing intoa chair, she pressed her hands to her brow, 
and reflected upon the bitter change a few words 
had made im her life, how cruelly they had torn the 
leaves from the young bud.of hope that-was blossom- 
ing in her heart, and changed them to acrid-ashes, 
Her father’s manner, inconsiderate and almost vin- 
dictive, had deeply wounded her sensitive nature, 
and caused her many pangs of grief. 

She, so gentle, kind, and affectionate, to receive 
such treatment at the hands of her father; it was 
cruelty, unmitigated, reprehensible cruelty. 

Hours passed, and still Mabel moved not. Pre- 
sently, a knock upon'the door. She arose wearily 
and opened it ; her mother stood there. 

“ My dear, dear child!” she exclaimed, the tones 
pregnant with all a mother’s love, ‘‘how pale you 
are, and so silently sad—tell me all, Mabel—all {” 

Then, with her beautiful head resting upou her 
mother’s shoulder, she poured forth the story of her 
trials into that attentive ear ever ready to share her 
daughter's sorrows. ‘I'he recapitulation of her trou- 
bles brought more keenly to her mind their bitter 
realisation, and then the tears burst forth, and she 
wept unrestrainedly. 

With all the gentleness.and heartfelt condolence, 
Mrs. Leigh endeavoured to soothe her, but.in vain. 

At last, Mabelwhose nerves had become unstrung 
begged her mother to Jeave her, with the plea that 
solitude would be most beneficial. 

Knowing that in such cases opposition only ex- 
cites new agitation, Mrs. Leigh complied. As the 
door closed Mabel arose, locked it, and then, throw- 
ing herself upon the bed, buried her face in the 
pillow, as-if to shut from her view life, its few joys 
aud many cares. 

In her passage to the drawing-room, Mrs. Leigh 
met Louise. 

The latter had seen Mabel's pale face as she passed 
the door of her room, and, while her heart fluttered 
withian undefined fear which gave :a peculiar look 
of anxiety to her features, she asked : 

“Is Mabel ill, mother?” 

“ Only a headache,” answered Mrs. Leigh. 

“ Twill go én and:see her,” continued Louise, 

“ Better not; she is very nervous, and desires to 
be left-alone,” and with this the mother passed on. 

Louise stood still a moment. Conjectures vague, 
though powerful, and suppositions groundless, yet 
seentingty reasonable, assailed her mind ; and thought 
flew in chaseof thought, seeking, only seeking to 
know if the cause of her sister’s indisposition was 
the realisation of the grim fear which had of late 
tortured the heart of Louise. At last she drew.a deep 
sigh and proceeded to her room. 

The day drew to a close: evening cameand passed 
away; and still Mabel remained in her room. 

The hours flew on; midnight came. A perfect 
stillness reigned in the great mansion ; the dim light, 
like a solemn guardian of the night, cast its quiver- 
ing rays over the wide, arched and tesselated walls, 
causing queer shadows ‘to play among the heavy 
walnut facings and ornaments. 

Presently a quick step fell softly upon the hall 
floor, and the next moment ‘Louise advanced steal- 
thily to the head of thestairs,and then hastily turn- 
ing, gazed behind her with a face deadly pale, while 
the eyes were large and staring. In an-instant sho 
resumed her former position, and then very cau- 
tiously commenced the descent of the stairs, ever 
and anon peering in her rear, with a startled expres- 
sion, while the fair hand as it rested against the 
baluster, trembled visibly. 

As she gained the landing, she turned once more, 
her eyes beaming brightly, and glanced with mingled 
fear and awe on the path which she had trod, then 
she moved to the left of thestair column, and sank 
down upon the floor, her white face upraised, and her 
hand resting upon the cold marble, while her long 
golden hair seemed changed to the darkest hue, ‘by 
the gloomy shadows which fluttered around. 

In an instant, a ghostly figure appeared on the 
stairs, and moved forward with a slow, moderate 
step, while the hands hung lovusely at each side, and 
the face, with its ‘staid features, and eyes ‘firmly 
closed, seemed a blank of dreadful sorrow. 

“ It is Mabel, and how wan she looks!’ murmured 





Louise under her breath, wile her heart beat 
tumultuously. 

As the poor girl arrived at the last stair, she 
pa An expression of keen anguish struggled 
for life in her face, and caused the muscles to pain- 
fully contract, then clasping her hands with a 
frenzied air, she moaned: 

“Oh, my heart, my crushed, 
would keep you from me, Paul! 

“Great heaven!” gasped Louise, while her form 
trembled, “she loves him!” and under the force of 
the shock, her brain reeled, and she sank back in- 
sensible. 

Meanwhile the low echoes of Mabel’s voice con- 
tinued : 

“They would take him whose presence is life to 
me, and leave this world a dark, dreary desert, whose 
scorching sun of sorrow shall wither my heart! Oh, 
Father in heaven, I implore thee, prevent this. Ob, 
say no to this fate, so much more bitter than death! 
They tell me he is wicked; but J, and you, oh, Father, 
know it is untrue, élse you would not teach my heart 
to love him!” and the tears forced themselves. from 
the eyes yet enclosed in slumber. ‘ 

Poor Mabel, her sleep crossed by nature’s demands, 
was only another phase of grief while her senses 
were veiled, and for that all the more terrible. 

A moment she stood perfectly quiet, then while a 
wave of anguish passed across her palo face, she 
turned, and ascending the stairs, went once more to 
her room unconscious that she had left it. 

Presently Louise awoke from her stupor. Casting 
her eyes around in mingled terror and amazement, 
exclaimed : 

“WhereamI?” Then ina flood of agony came 
the recollection of her sister’s words. With au 
effort, she arose, and holding to the baluster for sup- 
port, staggered to her room. Sinking down by the 
bed, she cried: 

“Oh, Mabel, my sister, why hast thon crossed me 
in 'this—why must one of us be sacrificed? I tremble; 
Iam cold; my heart seems freezing, fur my love is 
hopeless!” 

A moment she was silent, and then wildly con- 
tinued: 

“T cannot, I will not suffer thus. Paul, dear Paul, 
you shall be mine! My heart shall not be torn from 
my body—umy spirit shall not linger alone—my first 
love shall not be trampled upon—I will be his, and 


he mine !” 


broken heart ; they 


(To be continued.) 


Tue ex-queen of the English gipsies, who arrived 
in America recently, is to organise the 12,000 gipsies 
who have emigrated thither at different times. They 
will be located on lands they have purchased. The 
gipsy population, it is said, though poor to look at, is 
rich in fact. 

Snow in May.—The.higher ranges of fells and 
mountains around the lake district of Westmoreland 
were covered with snow on May the 3rd, to the depth 
of Sin. or 4iu. The cold was remarkable. During 
the day heavy falls of rain oceurred, accompanied by 
a sharp breeze from the north-west. On Saturday, 
May Ist,.the thermometer registered 90 deg. in thy 
sun; on-Sunday the mercury fell to below 5 deg. 

TOLL ON VELOCIPEDES.—A Romsey turnpike col- 
lector has been summoned for illegally demanding 
and receiving the sum of 2s. 6d. as toll for a veloci- 
pede. The defendant contended that he was empowered 
to make the charge under the Act; but the bench 
told-him that neither in the Local Act or the General 
Highway Act was there any clause under which the 
toll could be. demanded. He was fined 6d.aud costs, 
the magistrates at the same time ordering the resti- 
tution to the pluiutiff of the 2s. 6d. illegally received. 

Ratnzs’s MarriacGeE Portion.—'Ihe portion of 
100/., left by Henry Raines,'the brewer, to girls of 
good character, in St. George’s-in-the-Kast, is this 
year unclaimed. Neither drawing nor wedding will 
take place. The girl who drew the last prize of 
100l. on the 26th of December, 1868, would have 
been married, but it was found wpon investigation 
that the young man of her choive had not been bap- 
tised, and as strict Church principles are imperatively 
required by the conditions of the bequest, the mar- 
riage could not be sanctioned by the trustees. This 
is the fourth year within lalf a century that neither 
drawing nor wedding las taken place. 

THE Bricuron AQuARTUM.—The formation of an 
aquarium on a large scale at Brighton has been pro- 
posed. Last year acompany was formed with the 
nominal capital of 10,000/., ‘but this has been aban- 
doned, and a bill is now before Parliameut for tho 
establishment of a company on a much more extensive 
scale. The capital is stated at 40,000/, in shares of 
101. each, with borrowing powers to the extent of 
10,0002. The Brighton Gazette states that the Cor- 
poration have promised 7,000/.; that Government 
will consent to the occupation of a part of the fore- 
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Fhore, about 400 yards long by 200 broad; and that 
Mr. W. A. Lloyd, of the Hamburg Aquarium, is likely 
to be the constructor and manager. We sincerely 
hope that this undertaking may meet with a success 
fully equal to the magnitude of its conception. Well 
carried out, on such a scale, it must become a vast 
educational establishment; for it would be difficult 
to find any subject about which so little is known as 
the habits and economy of the inhabitants of the sea. 

EXPrNnsEs AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—All stu- 
dents dine in hall, a certain number of dinners there 
per week being compulsory. The charge for this 
varies in the cifferent colleges from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
per day. This comprises a certain dinner, and any- 
thing had which is not comprised in the college pro- 
vision is supplied from the kitchen and charged for 
separately. As regards breakfast and tea, the stu- 
dent may supply himself, if he pleases, from shops 
in the town; but more usually bread, butter, and 
milk, are dealt out from the college butteries every 
morning to the various gyps for their respective 
masters, Other things will be kept in stock by the 
studént himself. To sum up briefly the annual ex- 
pense while at Cambridge, and taking rather a low 
estimate, we may compute them as follows: For a 
pensioner—tuition, 18/.; rooms, 8/.; attendance, gyp 
and wife, 41. 10s. ; coals, about 37. ; cost of living for 
25 weeks, at 25s. per week, 311. 5s.; sundries, about 
5/.; shoe-cleaning, 1/. 1s.; extras, 3l.; total, 731. 16s. 
Under the heading “ extras” are included all fines, 
library payments, &c. A sizar’s expenditure will be 
diminished by 12/.in the tuition, by 1/. 10s. in the 
zyp, and possibly by 3/.in the rooms, making the 
total about 57/. 6s. This, again, is a very low esti- 
mate, and does not include private tuition, clothing, 
pocket-money, the cook’s bill, or any expenses ex- 
cept those which are absolutely necessary during a 
residence of twenty-five weeks at the university. 
Taking everything into consideration, except the ex- 
penses of living while away from Cambridge, we 
should say the lowest amount upon which a man can 
live with anything like comfort is 1407. for a pen- 
sioner, and 120/. for a sizar. A syndicate of the uni- 
versity have just presented a report on a scheme for 
enabling students to be members of the university 
and obtain a degree without being members of a col- 
lege. This will probably materially diminish the 
expenses of residence. 








-KATE’S FIRST LESSON. 





SunreLy a more lovely woman never graced the 
boudoir of a luxurious home. Of medium height, a 
form as faultless in its proportions, and as graceful in 
its outlines and movements, as ever enraptured the 
gaze of the beauty-loving artist; a wealth of sunny, 
golden tresses floating over shoulders as puro in their 
native whiteness as the finest alabaster of the Orient ; 
and a face se fair and so beautiful that man never 
gazed upon it without a thrill of admiration, and a 
sense of wonder at the chance which had moulded 
those entrancing features. The time had been when 
Kate Percy’s face was bright and sunny, and wher 
only smiles and playful fancies lurked around the be- 
witching dimples of her cheeks and chin; but the 
smiles had gradually faded away ; the playful fancies 
liad given place to thoughts of more sombre hue ; and 
even the step, erst so light and buoyant, had become 
grave and methodical. 

It was a calm, pleasant evening in early June, and 
Kate Percy sat at her desk in the tastefully furnished 
boudoir, where were her books, and pictures, and 
birds ; and where, too, were all the articles of use and 
adornment which her merest fancy or whim had 
coveted. The desk at which she sat was one of those 
elegant and costly bijous which draw heavily upon the 
giver’s purse, and which, with surroundings to corres- 
pond, bespeak wealth and refinement. Yet Walter 
Percy had given it to his young wife, deeming it but 
a slight token of his deep love, and of his true appre- 
ciation of her beauty. 

Aye—her husband's gift; and yet see what she was 
writing on this still June evening. This is what she 
wrote : 

“ WaLTER— When you read these lines I shall be far 
away from you; and you will never be troubled with 
me any more. You know I never loved you. When I 
told you that I would be your wife, I truly told you 
that my heart might never be wholly yours. I have 
been your wife in the eye of the law two years, and 
I am satisfied that we were never made for each other. 
It is not natural that one so old as you should place 
full confidence inone like me. I am more like achild 
to you than a wife, and as such you treat me. Oh! 
Walter, lam very, very sorry that ever I ever be- 
came your wife. Therein was my great sin. I ought 
not to have wedded you, knowing that I did not love 
you; but I knew not what I wasdoing. My parent, 
urged me so hard, and you were so persisteat, that | 








was led into the trap before I fairly knew whatI was 
doing. 

“Of course, Walter, you would not wish me to re- 

main beneath your roof knowing that I did not love 
you; aud, farther than that—yon could not hold me 
to your bosom knowing that I loved another better 
than I did you. Oh! my heart is not fickle. I sim- 
ply turn to my first and only love. Walter, for all 
your goodness to me I bless you; and I will never 
forget to pray for you, and to hope that you may be 
happy. Forgive me for the step I take. I cannot re- 
main with you while only misery stares me in the face. 
I go to my love, where all will be happiness and 
bliss. 
“T cannot write more. When you see this I shal! 
be far away. I take only my own jewels, and the 
money that is truly mine. You will be at liberty to 
seek a new companion, and I hope you will find one 
who can love you as you deserve to be loved. 

“ And now, Walter—Farewell! May heaven bless 
you, and may all good angels watch over and protect 
you. Forget me as soon as you can: In the deep con- 
cern for your profession you will very soon cease to 
trouble yourself about the affairs, or the situation of 
the wife who is forced to seek her life’s only joy in 
leaving you. Karte.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she wrote, and 
more than one of the dewy drops fell upon the sheet 
before her. She finished the letter; and when she 
had read it over, she folded it, and put it into an em- 
bossed envelope, and then wrote the subscription— 
her husband’s name—“ Walter Percy.” 

And what did all this mean ? 

In the other years, when Kate Lausonby had been 
a blithesome, frolicking girl, she had fallen in love 
with Clarence Esterbury. She was then seventeen, 
and Clarence was twenty. When Clareuce was 
twenty-one his father died, leaving him the undis- 
puted possesser of nearly a quarter of a million. For 
a year after Clarence Esterbury came into possession 
of his fortune be was constant and untiring in his 
devotions to Kate; and she, having given to him 
the whole wealth of her pure and devoted love, 
found all her joy of life in his companionship. Her 
love for him was a passion that pervaded every 
thought and sense of her being, and she only lived 
in the sunshine when he was by her. More than 
once it was whispered to Kate that her lover was 
not so true to her as she was to him; and she was 
told that there were evenings, when he was away 
from her, that were spent in places, and in company, 
where the virtues of life were utterly set at naught. 
But she would not believe it. With his own lips 
Clarence told her that these stories were all false, 
gotten up by those who were jealous of their love for 
each other; and she trusted him. 

At length, however, Clarence Esterbury seemed to 
tire of one who was so pure and good as was Kate, 
and finally he left his native town in company with 
a bailet-girl—a frail, light-hearted creature, who had 
been won more by his wealth than by his devotion ; 
for love and devotion she had received from hun- 
dreds ere she knew Clarence Esterbury. 

At first Kate refused to believe that her lover had 
deserted her; but ere long the truth was brought 
home to her. For a while the forsaken girl mourned 
as one bereft of every earthly joy; but at the end of 
a year she became calm and content, and sought to 
forget the man who had so deeply wronged her, 

Kate was twenty years of age when Walter Percy 
asked her to be his wife. He was a stout, heavily- 
built man, just twenty years her senior ; tall, and of 
a CC nding presence ; and possessing a face which, 
if not handsome, was at least the mirror of a soul 
pure and noble, and, at the same time, winsome in 
its genial smiles, and in its light of frank good- 
humour. He was a physician, occupying a place at 
the head of his profession, and acknowledged one of 
the most successful inthe city. In fact, ihe simple 
presence of Dr. Percy in a sick-room was strengthen- 
ing to the patient, while his cheerful speech and 
tender care carried warmth to the aching heart, and 
infused new vigour into the circulation. As a sur- 
geon he was one of the most skilful in the country, 
and his fame had reached Kate's ears, and she had 
gazed upon him as a man standing far above the 
level of the station occupied by herself and her 
family long before he had even spoken to her. 

Walter Percy was not a man to be loved at first 
sight; but he was a man to be honoured and ro- 
spected ; and there was a power in his presence—a 
magnetic force in his will—which was not to be re- 
sisted. Many a suffering patient had he lifted from 
the bed of sickness simply by infusing into him some- 
thing of his own will and purpose; and many others 
had become well because Doctor Percy had told 
them that it was foolish for them to be ill—leading 
them to believe that it was a duty, which they owed 
to him, to get well, and go about their business. 
And this was the man who had resolved that he 
would win Kate Lansonby for his wife. At first the 





blithesome maiden of twenty summers only laughed 
at the idea of becoming the wife of a man of forty. 

“ And only think,” she cried, “he is Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy! What should I do—what 
could I do, with such a husband ?” 

And yet she became his wife, She told him frankly 
that she did not love him as a wife ought to love a 
husband. 

“But,” queried Percy, “do you love anyono 
else 2?” 

“No, sir,” answered Kate, promptly. 

She bent her eyes to the floor and reflected, and 
at length added: 

“I did once love a man; but he was false and 
cruel, and L love him no longer.” 

That was enough, Walter Peroy took her, fondl,, 
believing that he should soon teach her to love him. 
And so he might have done had he been as tho- 
roughly versed in the whims and emotions of the 
heart of a beautiful woman of twenty as he was in 
the physical structure thereof. Immediately after 
they were married Doctor Percy took a vacation of 
four weeks, and spent a honeymoon in travelling. 
Kate was happy and content; for her husband was 
wealthy, and even her slightest wish he made a 
law to himself. And during these four weeks he 
threw off all care of his professional duties, and gave 
himself entirely to the work of making his young 
wife happy. @ was proud of that wife; and he 
loved her with all the power of his great and noble 
heart. 

The honeymoon of travel and recreation came to 
an end, and when the doctor returned to his profes- 
sional duties, Kate entered upon the care of the new 
home, a house furnished with an eye to comfort and 
elegance combined; and she was bidden to select 
her own servants, and to hire as many as she thought 
she needed. 

And Kate Percy promised herself that she should 
be very happy ; but by-and-bye a cloud arose in the 
horizon of her domestic life. Her husband was not 
so attentive to her as she could have wished. While 
other young wives had their husbands to wait upon 
them to balls, parties, theatres, and concerts, she was 
forced to go alone, or to remain at home. Her hus- 
band was so entirely devoted to his profession that 
he found little time to devote to her, And yet he 
wished her to enjoy herself. Once he heard her re- 
mark that she would like to go to the opera. On 
the very evening of that day he gave to her a ticket 
entitling her to the entire possession and control of » 
whole box at the opera for the season. 

“You kuow, my darling,” he said, as he gave her 
the ticket, and kissed her, “that I cannot go with 
you. My patients and my classes occupy all my 
time ; but that need not hinder you. You have friends 
who will gladly bear you company, since you hold 
the magic key which will admit them free, and with 
them you must enjoy yourself.” 

This was a ray of sunshine, and for a time Kate’s 
path was brightened by it; and then when she re- 
membered that the horses ‘and the carriages were 
always at her command, she tried to be happy. 

Two years had she been Mrs. Percy when Clarence 
Esterbury returned; and he came back looking hand- 
somer than when he went away. At first Kate 
avoided him, as it was her duty to do; for she had 
not seen him half-a-dozen times before she dis- 
covered that the old love was by no means dead. 
When she met the earnest, enraptured gaze of those 
dark, lustrous eyes, and felt the warmth of thoso 
winning smiles starting to a quicker rush the life- 
current of her heart, she knew that she had not 
banished him wholly from the old place. And yet 
poor Kate wished to do her duty. 

It is not our purpose to follow Clarence Esterbury 
in all his labours towards winning back the love of 
the girl who had once been all hisown. He still 
loved her in his passionate way; and he had not 
ceased to love her; and this he told to her when he 
had opportunity. At parties, at balls, at the opera, 
and in the park, he met her, and found opportunity 
to press his suit. He haunted her like an evil spirit, 
though in the guise of an angel; and his passionate 
whisperings were continually sounding in her ears. 

“Oh! if my husband were only by me, to guide 
and protect me!” the poor young wife cried, in the 
agouy of her self-condemnation. 

But he was not by her, and she was left to fight 
the battle alone. Walter Percy was all the while 
busy—hundreds of patients required his presence, au: 
he fancied that his wife was enjoying herself ; and 
as for doubting her, he would as soon have doubted 
the value of the immortal science to which he de- 
voted the best energies of his life. 

And yet the time came when Kate Percy promise 
Clarence Esterbury that she would forsake her hus- 
band, and flee with him to another clime, where they 
could live in the sunlight of love and pleasure. Sie 
knew it was wicked, and she knew she was forsakiug 





a kind-hearted and noble man ; but she had come to 
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feel that her husband did not love her as she ought to 
be loved, and she would seek the old love that still 
burned so deeply and so consumingly. The evil spirit 
had been long and carefully at work, and she had 
surrendered only when her senses seemed to have 
ft her. 
. And that was how Kate Perey came to write the 
letter that lay sealed and superscribed before her. 
o 


“Hush, darling! Oh, my own heart’s idol!—my 
Kate !—my angel!” : 

And she looked up into his handsome face, and ran 
her fingers through the nut-brown curls that clus- 
tered so richly and so grandly above his pure white 
brow. 

“Clarence—Oh! if youshould ever prove false——” 

“ Hush, my heart’s treasure! False to thee! When 
1 prove false to thee, then know that heaven is shut 
to all the saints. But come. We have no time to lose. 
Come—the way is clear. Horses are waiting at the 
corner. Comemy darling. This cold clime shall no 
more be our home.” 

Away through the dark, still night—away over the 
ocean—to Paris, to Lyons; and then to Italy, stopping 
awhile at Florence; then away to Rome, to Naples; 
and thence across to Sicily. Oh! it seemed like a 
dream to Kate, this life of wild, passionate love—this 
continual moving from place to place ; but the dream 
was not all pleasure. There was a wearing and en- 
feebling influence in this life of passion—the holier 
instincts of the soul were burning away, and the ashes 
lay heavy and cold upon her heart. . It was onty pas- 
sion—nothing more—nocalm and rational enjoyment; 
no peaceful quiet; no happy reflections ; and no happy 

auticipations. 

A while thus, and then came achapge. Clarence 
Esterbury had found a thing of beauty in Athens, 
whither the guilty pair had gone—a beautiful Greek 
girl, who had won his heart away from Kate; and 
when she reproached him, he acknowledged that he 
loved her no more. She caught his hand, and wept, 
and prayed, and besought him not to forsake her; 
aud when she accused him of bageness and perfidy, 
he laughed her to scorn. 

“ Kate,” he said, in cruel, mocking tones, “ what 
could you expect? Did you think that such a love 
as ours could long continue? It is notin the human 
heart to hold such a love a great while. It never 
was 80, and it never can beso. A love which rests 
upon sin and shame—a love which bears with it 
always a sense of danger. and insecurity—cannot 
for ever retain its hold upon the affections. And, 
farthermore, when we remember that such a.love,in 
its enjoyment, is the creature of falsehood and base- 
ness, we cannot expect it to. thrive.” 

And when Kate pleaded again, and :told her false 
lover how base and cruel he was, he coolly replied: 

“Ah, my lady, you mast remember that you are 
uot the pure and innocent being I once loved and 
worshipped. No, no—youi are another man’s wife 
—a dishonoured and treacherous wife! Bah! don’t 
preach, Kate. We were both wicked, and we both 
sinned when we ran away; but you sinned more 
than I did. I broke no vow—TI trampled upon no 
sacred convenant—I was not false to the holiest duty 
that can rest upon a mortal; but you—you did all 
this! If you could forsake a kind and doting hus- 
band to flee with me, how do I know that you will 
uot forsake me with the first fine gentleman who 
may come along and win your love? But I will not 
be unjust. I will give you money enough to take 
you home PY 

“Home?” gasped the agonised woman. 

“Well, well,” continued Clarence, “ you can take 
the money, and go whither you please. You still 
have a pretty face, and you can easily make it sup- 
port you!” 

As these cruel words fell upon Kate's ears, she 
uttered a low, wailing cry, and would have sunk to 
floor had not a pair of friendly arms supported 

er, 

“Kate!—my darling!— what is the matter? 
Mercy! what a frightful dream you must have had. 
Look up, Kate. Are you ill? Speak. Good hea- 
vens! you are pale as death!” 

Kate Percy opened her eyes, and found herself in 
her husband’s arms. She had fallen asleep over her 
desk, and had been dreaming. 

“Oh, Walter !—such a horrible dream !” 

“I thought so, my darling.” 

And the husband drew the fair face close upon his 
bosom, and imprinted a kiss upon her lips. 

“You have been careless, my love. You fell 
asleep by this open window, and a cold wind sprang 
Up and blew upon you while you slept. You were 
not looking for me back so soon, were you, darling ? 
Kate, you will laugh atime when I tell you why I 
did not go with the other surgeons.——Ah—what 
is this? A letter for me!” 

_ A moment of faintness—of dizziness—a wild whirl- 
jug of the brain, and a tumultuous throbbing of the 


heart—and then Kate summoned every atom of her 
power to her aid, and the success of her effort was 
the result of a resolve that, at the proper time, her 
husband should know the whole truth. 

“No, no, Walter! Not for you now! It is my 
letter. Please give it to me. You shall have it by- 
and-bye.” 

And when she had obtained the letter, and had put 
it in her pocket, she asked her husband what had 
prevented his going. 

“ My precious wife,” he answered, kissing her again, 
“it was simply because I could not go without you. 
I cannot tell you how the feeling came, nor can I 
wholly analyze it. I can only tell you that when I 
thought of going away, and leaving you here alone, 
a sense of dread oppressed me ; and so heavily settled 
the incubus upon me that Idared not go. Something 
seemed to tell me that the step would be fatal to my 
peace and joy for ever; and the route looked dark 
and gloomy before me. I was sad and melancholy 
then; but the moment I resolved that I would come 
back, and defer my trip until my little wife could go 
with me, the sun shone again, and my heart bounded 
up with its wonted throb of healthful labour. You 
will ¥° with me, won’t you, darling ?” 

“Yes, my husband.” 

And as she spoke she wound both her arms about 
his neck, and nestled more closely to his bosom. 

“ And do you know, Katie,” he went on, “that I 
have been blaming myself for my neglect of you? 
Heaven knows I have loved you—oh! how deeply 
and truly you may never know my darling; but I 
have been too much engrossed by my business. I have 
forgotten that you were deprived of a thousand and 
one enjoyments which your mates possess simply be- 
cause I have been unable to attend upon you as I 
ought. But I am going to turn over a new leaf, Katie. 
I have resigned one of my professorships. Oh, we’ll 
be happy yet, my blessed one ; and 1’llshow you what 
@ gay and gallant beau I can be when I give my 
thoughts that way.” 

Oh! how her husband’s words cut poor Kate to the 
heart. But she had resolved that she would yet be 
worthy of him. 

And that night, upon her bended knees—from which 
position she would not arise until she had told the 
whole story of her shame and sorrow—she made a 
complete confession. .. She told of the old love—of the 
return of Esterbury—of his finding her at a time when 
she had almost begun to doubt her husband’s love be- 
cause of his inattention to her social comforts—of his 
persistent suit—and of the final promise to elope. 
She told how, at times, she had been tempted to throw 
herself upon her husband’s bosom, and call upon him 
to save her; but she dared not do it. She dared not 
then confess how weak she had been. And she told 
of the writing of the letter ; and then, clinging con- 
vulsively to her husband’s knees, she told of the dream 
from which his coming had aroused her. And when 
all had been ‘told, she raised her clasped hands, and 
asked Walter if hé could forgive her. 

“ Poor Kate,” he murmured, lifting her now by 
main strength, and holding her close to his bosom, 
“itis I who ought to ask for forgiveness. I have 
been very neglectful—very thoughtless. I have been 
like a man who, possessing a pearl beyond all price, 
should cast it out upon his door-stone to tempt there- 
with his less fortunate neighbours. But it shall be 
so no more, my darling. Forgive you? Yes—a 
thousand times! Love you? As heaven is my wit- 
ness, Kate, I never loved you as I love you at this 
moment. I know your matchless worth now well 
enough to have a care for it.” 

“ And the letter, Walter—may I burn it ?” 

“Yes, darling. I would rather it should be so.” 

Kate Percy had passed through the fire, and had 
come forth with no wounds that might not be healed ; 
and from that time she fully appreciated the worth 
of the noble love which her husband bore her, and it 
required no effort on her part to find her greatest joy 
in accommodating herself'to the circumstances which 
resulted from the high and holy duties which he owed 
to his fellow-men. And while Kate did this, her hus- 
band was no less anxious to please her, the result of 
which can be readily anticipated. 

One day Clarence Esterbury received the follow- 
ing epistle : 

“June 12th, 18—. 

“Mr, CLarENCcE EsteRBuRY,—My wife has con- 
cluded that she will not avail herself of the services 
which you so kindly offered. Should she wish to 
travel at any time, she will accept the companion- 
ship of 

“ Yours, respectfully, © WALTER Percy.” 

And that was the only notice the husband ever 
took of the man who had planned his wife’s elope- 
ment, 8. C.J. 


Tur Cuarnm or DANGER.—There is a fascination 
in hair-oreadth escapes. The pedestrian likes to see 





how near he cay come to the wheel of 9 passing ve- 





hicle without getting hurt. An omnibus driver takes 
a peculiar delight in experimenting and showing his 
dexterity with his pole, by seeing how near he can 
come to the’lady crossiug the street, hnd how much 
he can frighten her without hurting her; how,near 
he can graze the legs.of small boys riding on backs 
of carts; how close he ean pull up bebind a load of 
furniture and not break the looking-glass. He likes 
to wend his devious way through a score of carts, 
and has no particular objection now and then to rub- 
bing his hubs, in a frieudly manner, against the hubs 
of another vehicle, or to run the end of his pole into 
a trunk on some express waggon. These things are 
the delight and excitement of what would otherwise 
be a rather monotonous life. 








VELOCIPEDE RIDING EXTRAORDINARY. 


A curious display took place the other day at the 
well-known Velocipede Riding School in Old-street, 
St. Luke’s. A number of English gentlemen, who 
have learned the use of this velocipede during the 
last few months, were assembled to welcome a young 
Frenchman who had come over on the invitation of 
Messrs. Snoxall and Spencer, to prove how great is 
the proficiency to be acquired on the instrument 
which is just now the rage. The leading English 
amateurs present displayed much excellence in 
the new art, and in the games of “follow my 
leader,” and “touch me not,” won the praise of their 
rival and guest. But M. Henri Pascaud, the young 
gentleman in question, stands alone. The feats he 
accomplishes have never been approached in this 
country, and it was amusing to remark the utter 
amazement of the velocipede teachers and their 
pupils as he went on, adding marvel to marvel on 
the two wheels. The bicycle will not stand alone 
and it is only when in motion that the rider can 
support himself upon it, which he generally does 
by means of a guiding bar that balances him 
and the instrument he sits on. This remem- 
bered, M. Henri Pascaud’s performance will be seen, 
to be most extraordinary; for he stops the bicycle 
when at full speed without using his hands or apply- 
ing brake-power. So true is his seat that he manages 
the machine with his feet alone, and he went round 
the school neck and neck with his competitors, whilst 
his arms were folded, his hands unemployed, and his 
face and eyes apparently turned in every direction 
but that in which ordinary riders would find them- 
selves compelled to look. The skaters regard cutting 
the figure 8 as an excellent accomplishment ; but 
they would have been struck at the smallness of 
the space in which it was done on the velocipede ; 
while the sharpness of the curves and turns, the ra- 
pidity with which the course of progress was re- 
versed, when the rider was at a speed of twelve 
miles an hour, and the dexterity with which he 
doubled on his pursuers, seemed little short of ma- 

ical, 

The first heat was between Mr. Mayall, the dis- 
tinguished expert, who made a successful trip to 
Brighton, and M. Henri Pascaud. The latter started 
first, and the former’s task was to come abreast with 
and tap him on the shoulder. This seems little to 
tell, but to those who are familiar in any degree with 
the working of the gas rm it will be seen to be 
fraught with difficulty. It is not a question of mere 
racing. The Frenchman’s tactics are much more 
wily. To beguile his adversary into following him 
into a corner from which there was apparently no 
escape, and then, by a dexterous twist in a direction 
which only he could execute, to leave him at full 
speed and within a few inches of the wall, was ono 
of M. Pascaud’s favourite devices. Again andagain 
did Mr. Mayall seem on the point of reaching his 
fellow-player, and again and again did the latter 
elude his grasp in a way which seemed little short of 
miraculous, until the Englishman by‘ a bold push at 
length succeeded in giving the necessary pat, amid 
the loud cheers of the people looking on, The next 
trial was one of speed and curves. In the centro of 
the great room a space was marked out which was 
scarcely more than the bicycle would stand in; 
the ends of its two wheels being within a few inches 
of the limit at either end. In this spot M. Pascaud 
turned round and round on the velocipede with poer- 
fect ease; and then proceeded to show how slowly 
he could work it round the school. To moveslowly 
is, it will be understood, a matter of considerablo 
difficulty, and prizes were given both in Paris and 
America, to the slowest as well as the fastest rider. 
Now this Frenchman crawled. None of the English- 
men attempted to vie with him in this, and he re- 
mained the conqueror in the field of slowness. Then 
came a long game at follow my leader, aud hare and 
hounds, and here again M. Pascaud was triumphant. 
The eight gentlemen who followed were all splen- 
did riderg,; and nothing could be prettier than the 
long row of velocipedes, rushing round and round 
at even distances and in regular line, The pace wag 
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tremendous, and it really seemed at times as if they 
formed one long train at express speed. 

Finally, M. Pascaud set his hosts a series of play- 
ful.tasks, which, if we mistake not, will give many 
gentlemen witha taste for velocipeding employment 
for their leisure for months to come. He stopped 
short under the most difficult cireumstances, and 
started again without using his hands; he vaulted 
upon and stood on the saddle while at full speed ; he 
vaulted on and off at the same pace ; he rose on his 
feet on the pedals, and while thys standing saluted 
the company with his hands ; he sat sideways, in the 
position a lady occupies on horseback, and worked 
the velocipede with one foot, and without using his 
hands; he stood at the extreme end of the spring, 
propelling it now with one hand, now With the other 
—in short the maehine seems to him a perfect toy. 
It was stated that M. Pascand is seventeen years of 
age, and that hé has only practised on the velocipede 
for some twelye mouths. He attained his proficiency 
however by frequent attendances at the Cascade of 
the Bois de Boulogne and at the Place de la Bourse, 
where for some time past the best velocipede practice 
in France has been exhibited. 





“TO LET.” 








line o'clock of a lovely April morning, with the 
air breathing soft scents of budding grass and early 
spring violets, while overhead the blue sky stretched 
its dazzling dome, like an arch of glittering sap- 

hire ! 

ene It’s spring in good earnest,” said Mr. Petro Pe- 
terson, as he sat at his window, perfuming the sur- 
rounding atmosphere with a fragrant Havannah. 
“Heigho! I can almost fancy how the dandelions 
are starring over the hills of the old Hampshire farm 
where I was born. Who would think that it was the 
twenty-sixth of April already? And my house not 
let. What can the agents be thinking of ?” 

Mr. Petro Peterson was a stout, bald-headed gen- 
tleman of some six-and-forty years of age, with 
bright hazel eyes, and a neat, compact little figure— 
one of those men whose very air and gait, even 
though they were never to speak a word, make the 
perpetual proclamation: “I am a man of money and 
position !”” 

“T don't see why Mrs. Parker wanted to give up 
the house,” went on Mr. Peterson, in his unsyllabled 
soliloquy. ‘ She says it’s because the price of board 
is falling, and she can’t afford to keep up the estab- 
lishment! A great mistake of hers, in my opinion— 
a great mistake! She’s the only women I ever knew 
who could make a real French omelette, or Knew 
what café noirmeant. Dear me! it’sa sad, unsettled 
state of affairs for me, I’m almost tempted to wish 
—almost, I say—that I had married some nice, sen- 
sible little girl twenty good years ago; for—dear 
me, what can all that ringing at the bell mean? Why 
don’t Mrs. Parker answer it? Do the people mean 
to pull the wire out bodily, I wonder?” 

He had just tossed his cigar out of the window, 
with the intention of himself hastening to the rescue, 
when a servant girl came up to his apartment, breath- 
less and eager. 

“ What is it, Hannah ?” he cried, irascibly. 

“Tf ye plase, sir, misthress is gone to mar-rket, 
an’ there’s no one to show the house. I tould ’em, 
would they come again, but they said perhaps Mr. 
Payterson would oblige ’em!” 

“ Very cool of ’em, upon my word!” cried Mr. Pe- 
terson, mentally execrating the whole race of house- 
hunters. “Tell ’em we don’t show the house ex- 
cept between the hours of ten and two—tell ’em 

” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Peterson,” cried a voice 
as soft and sprightly as the notes of the black-bird 
now tuning its silver pipe in far-off woods, “but 
mamma and I have so many places to go to, and we 
thought you wouldn’t mind our seeing the house.” 

It was Jeannie Cope, a brown-eyed, dimple- 
cheeked little fairy, with curls like the April sun- 
shine, a fresh complexion, and the trimmest of all 
imaginable figures. Aud Mr. Peterson's wrath melted 
away like a morning vapour before her pretty inso- 
lence of demeauour, as she stood in the doorway ba- 
lancing a fairy parasol on her finger, and looking 
with saucy artlessness around his bachelor sanctum, 
while Mrs. Cope’s matronly countenance appeared in 
the background. 

Peter Peterson kicked a stray slipper under the 
table, and threw his dressing-gown over a huge 
meerschaum stand, striving to appear as disembar- 
rassed as possible. 

“Very happy to see you, I am sure,” lie said, turn- 
ing red. “ Anything I can do for you?” 

“ You can allow us the privilege of looking at your 
house,” said Jeannie, coaxingly. “ I—that is, mam- 
ma, has got to move, and although the rent of this 
house must of course be very high, she thought, by 
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taking a few boarders, she might contrive to meet 
expenses !” 

“Exactly so,” said mild Mrs. Cope. 

“Are you going to move elsewhere?” asked 
Jeannie of our here, us she glanced atthe hialf+packed 
trunks. 

“ My landlady is,” groaned Mr. Petro Peterson. 
“Tt’s awful to be at. the mercy of a landlady, Miss 
Cope !” 

“ But it’s all. your fault!” cried Jeannie, with a 
roguish sparkle in her lovely blue eyes, 

* All my fault ?” 

“To be sure—why didn’t you get married ?” 

* Beeause I was a fool!” said our bachelor, inspired 
by the roses on Jeannie’s cheelr, and tle coral of her 
laughing lip. 

“And why don’t you get married now?” pursued 
the relentless little sprite. 

* Would you,” questioned Mr. Peterson, gravely, 
“if you were 1?” 

“Of course I would. Get married, and board with 
us. Mamma will give you this room; and——” 

“ My dear!” checked Mrs. Cope, gently. 

“My dear madam,” cried Mr. Peterson, still with 
his eyes fixed on Jeannie’s lovely face, “I assure 
you 1 think it a very excellent idea!” 

While Mrs. Cope considered the relative advan- 
tages of this room and that, and Jeannie finttered 
to and fro like a graceful little humming-bird, Mr. 
Peterson kept revolving this same “ excellent idea” 
in his mind. 

“Miss Jeannie,” he said, somewhat awkwardly, as 
they returned down the stairs, ‘ supposing I should— 
ahem—adopt your suggestion, what would be your 
fancy in furnishing a suite of rooms?” 

“Let-me see,” said Jeannie, looking composedly 
round. “I'd paper the room in white and gold ; and 
I'd fill the windows with canary birds and plants; 
and I’d have a blue carpet, and blue silk chairs and 
sofas.” 

“ You like blue ?” 

*'Very much ; it is my favourite colour.” 

“Blue it shall be then!” cried the delighted bache- 
lor. “Mrs. Cope, if you should decide to take the 
house, you will please reserve these rooms for me, 
and—and Mrs. Peterson, ma’am, at five pounds a 
week !” 

“T shall be very happy, sir,” said Mrs, Cope. 
“ Jeannie, stop laughing ; you behave exactly like a 
school-girl. You will give me till to-morrow morn- 
ing to decide ?” 

“Certainly, ma’am—certainly.” 

And with a tender pressure to Jeannie’s little white 
velvet hand, Mr. Petro Peterson bowed the widow 
and her pretty daughter down the brown stone steps. 

“ Tt’s as good as settled,” muttered Mr. Peterson, 
rubbing his hands complacently. “By Jove! she’s 


grown to be the prettiest girl in town. Mrs. Petro | 


Peterson! it don’t sound so yi badly, after all. 
[ll show the young slips what, the ol@ bachelor can 
do in the way of matrimony.” : 

As he turned, chuckling, to, enter the front door, 
already in imagination leading Jeannié Cope to the 
flower-decked altar, a light footfall sounded on the 
steps behind him, and a slender, good-looking young 
man of some four or five-and-twenty stood beside 
him. 

“Good morning, uncle,” he cried, breathlessly. 

“ Good morning, Joe,” retuined Mr. Peterson, nod- 
ding to Mr. Joseph Franklin, his only nephew. 
“What brings you here in such a hurry ?” 

“Ts your house let yet, uncle?” 

“Yes—no—I don’t exactly know,” responded Mr, 
Peterson, a littie awkwardly. “ What doesit matter 
to you whether it is or not, eh, you young scape- 
grace?” 

“Much, sir. To tell you the truth, I was think- 
ing of renting it myself.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, I. 
uncle.” 

“ A very sensible plan,” said Mr. Peterson, beam- 
ingly. 
“I’m glad you approve of it, sir; and in case my 
wife and I conelude to take a few boarders, can I have 
your promise to consider you as one ?” 

* That is, in case you take this house ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T can’t promise; in fact, I think I’ve already en- 
gaged myself,” said Mr. Peterson,importantly. “ To 
oom frankly, Joe, I’ve some idea of marrying my- 
self.” 

“You, uncle?” exclaimed Franklin, in amaze- 
ment. 

“And why not?” testily demanded Mr. Petro 
Peterson, his bald crown turning pink with excite- 
meut. “I’m not Methuselah ; neither am Ia Catholic 
priest! Why shouldn’t I get married ?” 

“ There’s no reason on earth why you shouldn’t, 
uncle,” responded Joe, smothering a laugh ; “ only, 
you see, you took me rather by surprise. In that 


I'm going to be married next week, 


case, why shouldn't we have the pleasure of accem- 
modating both Mrs. Peterson and yourself ?” 

“ Beeause, sit,” said Mr. Petersonysententiousl y— 
“because my mother-inslaw that is to be takes 
boarders, sir-~a few boarders, in a genteel sort of 
way—and I’ve all but promised myself to her.” 

“All but!’ There isa chance, then, of —” 

“A very slender one,” unwillingly admitted Mr. 
Peterson. 

“ And if you should make no: other arrangement, 
you will let us have the house?” 

_ “Y—yes, Isuppose so.” 

“There caw be no harm:in my bringing her to 
look at the house this afternoon; after oflice hours ?” 

“ No, I suppose not.” 

And with this ungraciously acconded permissio:, 
Joseph Franklin was forced to be content, while Mr. 
Peterson went back to hie roonr to think about Jean- 
nie Cope. 

“T do believe I’m in love,” thought our middle- 
aged hero. “I'll take a cigar--no I won’t, either. 
Jeannie may object to smoking, and a man that’s as 
good as married ought to be alittle careful about 
such things.” 

He was making a little pencil estimate abont the 
probable cost’ of refurnishing the apartments he 
occupied with velvet aud satin, according to Jeaunic's 
not particularly economical ideas, that same alter- 
noon, when Joseph Franklin entered, flushed and 

round. 

“She's in the parlour, uncle.” 

“Ts site?” said Mr: Peterson. “Sixty-nine aud 
three are seveilty-two; and twice that is——” 

“You'll come and see her, uncle,” persisted Joe, 
impatiently. 

“In @ minute. Twelve and sixteen, and—thero, 
then, Joe, how can a man up his accounts with 
yon stamping round the room like a wild bnffalo? 
Yes, yes, I'll go down and see her, and tlien perhaps 
I shall have a little peace of my life.” 

He followed his nephew resignedly, thinking, the 
while, of far other things, and suffered himself to be 
led to the little sofa im the bay-window, where a slen- 
der young lady was sitting, toying rather nervously 
with a pink 

“ Uncle,” said Joe, proudly, “this is my promised 
wife. Jeannie, this:is Uncle Petro Peterson.” 

“ Jeannie Cope!” gasped the astounded bachelor. 

“You'll give me a kiss, uncle, won't yow?” said 
Jeannie, putting up her coral lips in tlie most be- 
witching way in the world. “I said it was mamma, 
this morning ; but it was really Joe and I that wanted 
the house.” 

“It ‘was, eh?” said Mr. Peterson, with a curious 
commingling of sensations. 

“Yes, and you know you promised to get married 
and board with us: He did indeed, Joe.’ 

The bachelor burst into am hysterical laugh. 

“IT wasonly joking,” he said. “/Married, indeed ! 
I’m not so foolish Give: me the ‘kiss, Jeannie. 
‘Tl stay here, but I'll not) refurnish the rooms this 


year. 

So the love-dream faded out of Mr. Petro:]’eter- 
son’s mature life. And the bill was taken off the 
front door ; and Mrs. Joseph Franklin: has learned 
to make an omelette that suits even the fastidious 
taste of her uncle-in-law. 

“ And it’sjust'as well that Fate saved me from 
making a fool of myself,” says Mr. Peterson, exul 
tantly. A. i. 

—— 


THE whaling fleets are beginning to return ftom 
the fisheries, and itis understood that they have bec 
much more successful than last year, 

PRINCE, Cuagixs of Prussia has found in a shop 
at Paris the bed on which his father, Frederick Wii- 
liam IIL. slept in 1818, when the I'reuch capital was 
occupied by the allied troops. Though the couch is 
wide and large enough, it is not very regal, being 
only a folding iron bedstead, but the fresh remem- 
brance of Waterloo was doubtless more composing 
than the downiest of feathers. 

Tue Fine Art Copyricut ConsoLipaTIon AND 
AMENDMENT BILL.—On the motion of Lord: West- 
bury in the House of Lords, this Bill has been read 
a second time, and referred to a.Committee. His 
lordship pointed out that while tliere was protectiva 
for the author’s life and 25 years afterwardsiwS pain ; 
30 years afterwards in Germany; and 50 years aiter- 
wards in France ; protectionvwag only accorded in 
England for 28 years altogether in one class of ar- 
tistic works, and for 7 years altogether in another 
class. The new Bill granted protection for the au- 
thor’s life and 80 years afterwards, with certain cx- 
ceptions. The Earl of Kimberly appeared to think 
that, as-one of the public, hevshad a right to reap the 
fruits of an artist's brains, after his death at all 
events, if not before; although his: lordship could 
not lay hold of the pecuniary fruits of their indusiry 





or talent in.a similar way. 
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OR THE BANKER'S SEORET. 
———_—__ es 
CHAPTER XXXVIHI. 


Ir will be remembered that I recorded the abdue- 
tion of the oppressed child, and her surprise and joy 
at being taken away from that dread place, where 
she had ‘suffered so much. I left her im the embrace 
of the young mam to whom she had: flown in the ex- 
cess of,her joy. For a few moments she caressed and 
kissed him in the fulness of her heart ; then she re- 
turned to her seat, and sat gazing at him with a look 
of love amd wonder intermingled. She cast her eyes 
around her with an air of perplexity, almost savour- 
ing of doubt. It pas Sam so strange, and yét so 
pleasant, to heexempt from the control of the wicked 
Luke, that she could hardly realise that it was tru 
and not adelusive dream. Butas the carriage rol 
along the street, and she saw the gaily dressed pe- 
cestrians, the dashing equestrians, the elegant equi- 
pages, and splendid shops, the truth forced itself upon 
her mind that she was free. Yes, her slavery was 
over, and freedom, sweet freedom, had come at last ! 
oe joyful fact, sweet chang, dear realisation! And 
she was riding in a splen iage, going— 
oh! whither was she going? She hed not thought of 
this before, and very quickly interrogated her com- 
panion in regard to it. He smiled v kindly, and 
told her that she was going into the fields—the green 
fields, where there was nothing but beautiful brooks, 
singing birds, and leafy trees. 

The delightful caused her to jump from 
her seat and clap her hands, while her eyes sparkled, 
2nd, in anticipation of her enjoyment, the set, woman- 
ish look disappeared, the melancholy was driven 
away by sweet smiles, and all the cares and troubles 
that had o her childish nature were dis- 
persed, im their place came contentment and 
happiness,.and never was it more appreciated than 
by this little and, hitherto, unfortunate waif. 

_ At last the carriage stopped, and she was taken 
into a “ large house,”’ w Rights of stairs, and thon 
into a splendid room, bs. Jax there was a calm-faced, 
oveable wo who smiled upon her tenderly, and 
then conducted to another room, and proceeded 
to wash the brown face, and comb the matted locks, 
until her skin was as white as a lily, and her hair, 
Which usually hung loosely and carelessly around 
her head, was nicely and ev: curled, and fell 
gently down upon the little shoulders, that were now 
covered with a new dress. The little feet that had 
suffered so much, and had always been bare, were 
Low encased in fine hose, and pretty shining boots ; 





[LUKE AGAIN.] 


and in the bright-eyed, happy faced, elegantly dressed 
child, it- would have ten difficult to have found one 
mark that resembled tie sad object: that, only one 
hour before, had been wooing the attention of the 
dog-brute, merely for the sake of varying the mono- 
4 of her unnatural life. 

hey were driven to the station, and entering a 
cxrriage, wentrapidly to the pier at Southampton. 
In once more gazing upon the rolling waves, she felt 
anew pleasure, and forgot her disappointment oc- 
casionxsd the absence of the young man, who re- 
mained behind af the hotel. 

When she learned, as she shortly did, that she was 
going to ride all night upon that “‘ beautiful ship,” 
as she called it, her joy could hardly be repressed, and 
she attracted the attention of ladies and gentlemen in 
other carriages, who smiled upon her, and called her 
“lovely child.” The same ones, who, twenty-four 
hours ago; would have looked upon her with disgust, 
and spurned her from their presence, now praised 
her beauty, and regarded her with kindness. Thus 
appearances exert their influence. Even the rarest 
jewels are not appreciated unless encased in a gold 


win 

At this mark of approbation from strangers, and 
in noticing the happiness of the child, the tenrs came 
to the lady’s eyes, and she drew her handkerchief 
from her pocket, and lifting her veil, wiped away all 
traces of her emotion. Then checking the child in 
her play, she said : 

“ Remember, Edith, you must call me mamma.” 

“Ts my name Edith ?’”’ she erga | asked. 

“Yes, my dear, and you will do as I tell you?” 

“Yos, I'll call you mama.” 

“No, dear, not mama, but mamma—do you un- 
derstand ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” assented the child. “And you will 
keep me with you?” 

As she said this, a thought of the dreadful place 
she had left swept across her mind, causing her 
voice to assume a painful tone, and tho cherry lip to 
quiver. 

“Yes, yee, you shall stay with me,” replied the 
lady in black, divining the meaning of the change in 
her expression, “‘and you shall have everything you 
want, and be happy ail the time.” 

* Oh, you are so good! [I love you, I do!” said 
the child, with artless and touching simplicity. “But 
I wish you would tell me who you are.” 

“Why, Iam your mamma—you must call me 
mamma.”’ 

“And doyon love me ?”’ asked the child, innocently. 

“ Heaven knows that I ought to love you, for the 
sake of Christianity alone,’’ murmured the lady, ab- 
sently. Then she replied to the child’s question by 
catching her up in her arms, and covering her face 








with kisses, remarking, as she placed her upon her 
feet : “I do love you, oh, more than you can’ think !’” 

They now went on board the boat, where the beau- 
tiful ornamentation, the elegant furniture, the long: 
mirrors, and the soft.carpet, seemed to delight the 
child more than anything she had’ previously seen. 
She was in a whirlpool of excitement until the boat 
started, and then it seemed to increase rather than 
diminish ; for, what with the novelties upon deck, 
the vessels in the harbour, the long white train caused 
by the motion of the wheels in the water, and the 
things ‘nnumerable that fascinated her antutored 
gaze,it was quiteas much as the lady in black wanted 
to do to take care of her, 

But there is an end and weariness even to plea- 
sure, and it became apparent to her protectress, 
that the child was quite worn out, both physically 
and mentally, for she had visited every place upon 
the steamer that passengers were allowed to, and 
fone each article that she saw a few moments” 

ought. 

Resting quictly—oh ! so sweetly, at the side of the 
kind lady lay the beautiful child, her long curls 
kissing her white and lovely shoulders. What a 
contrast to the miserable pallet she had oceupied 
the night previous. When she awoke, they had ar- 
rived in London, and here in the passage from the 
boat to the train, the child found new objects to in- 
crease her wonder and admiration of the world which 
now, for the first time, was opened to her. The train 
wasalsoa fearful subject, which excited her childish 
commendation to an extent almost bordering upon 
the ludicrous. 

As they darted over level tracts of country, now 
winding through hilly defiles, then skirting along 
the edge of a foaming river, now gliding through 
villages, the child’s eyes in the ever-changing 
and pleasant scenes with the whole interest of her 
nature, and turning continually to the lady in black 
with many questions, which to a person possessed of 
less patience would have been most annoying, but she 
answered them in that peculiarly pleasant voice, 
withont the least show of impatience ; on the con- 
trary, it seemed as if it were a pleasure to her, for, 
when the child gazed upon something in mute plea- 
sure or astonishment, her companion seemed to 
comprehend her desires, and explained everything to 
her at length. 

The child, who by nature was very affectionate, 
noticed all these little attentions, and conceived a 
love for her that would have taken years to ripen in 
some childish hearts. After a long ride, somewhat 
tedious to the lady in black, but very novel and at- 
tractive to the child, they arrived at midnight, and 
secured quarters in the hotel, to rest nntil morning. 

On the following morning, after partaking of 
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breakfast, the pensive lady and her protégée were 
driving out. 

The lady was about to alight from the carriage, 
when the child uttered a slight scream, and drew 
back. 

“ What is it, dear ? what frightens you?” asked 
the lady in black, at a loss to understand the cause 
of the child’s fear. 

“Oh, mamma, there’s that wicked old man! Oh, 
come! getin! getin!” pleaded the child, with pain- 
ful earnestness. 

‘“‘ What does the child mean ?” thought her com- 
panion. I can see no cause for  nemgeryee ph 

But a glance at the pale face and eyes which were 
opened wide with fear, showed her that it was no 
false alarm, and she re-entered the carriage. 

The child nestled down upon the carriage floor, 
clinging to the lady’s dress, and now and then glanc- 
ing timorously at the window, as if she were about 
to be torn from her she loved. 

‘“‘ Why are you mpon»the floor, Edith? What can 
it be ?”” queried the lady in black. 

“Oh! oh! see, that old woman—it ain’t one— 
see,how ugly he looks; it is my old master—oh, 
take me away! don’t let him have me! let us run!”’ 

And the child nestled closer, and caught the lady’s 
hand as if to insure her wy 

The lady in black directed her gaze to the spot in- 
dicated by the child, and saw the object that had 
excited fear in her heart. At first she thought it 
was @ woman, but as she beheld the large ds 
and feet, and the demoniae face, which was for an 
instant turned towards her, she shared the feelings 
of the child, and felt the truth of her words. 

“Oh, mamma, he is coming! hhide me! let me 

0 !”” ’ 

And with a terrified expression she crouched low, 
pulled the lady’s dress over her, and sought to con- 
ceal herself from his sight. It was true, that Luke} 
clad in his disguise was approaching. Did he know 
that the child was so near to him,and was he bent 
upon her capture ? 

Not waiting to have his policy developed by action, 
the lady in black cast one glance at the trembling 
child, and then ordered the driver to replace the 
trunks, which he did with alacrity. Then, in a low 
tone, she said : 

‘“* What time does the train leave ?”’ 

** Half-past five,” he as quickly replied. 

“ Drive to the hotel with speed,’’ she commanded, 
in a low voice, as Luke drew near. 

he driver leaped upon his box, and dashed 
through numerous other streets, until the hotel was 
reached, 

Luke had taken no notice of the carriage ; he did 
not expect to find her there—indeed, he almost 
despaired of finding her at all. One of his objects 
was to inform his con/fréres of the loss, and caution 
them to watch for her. This fact, in connection 
with others, had caused Luke to feel rather despon- 
dent. By Degen. vigilance the band had been re- 
duced to two besides himself. The loss of the men 
did not hurt him as much as the mortification of de- 
feat. The former he could procure, and had done 
so already, some had been added, and the number 
was complete. Another fact, the new ones were 
strangers to the police and detective force, which 
made the rascals more safe, and served to gratify 
their chief. 

There were other things, however, which contri- 
buted to Monsieur Gibbons’ chagrin, and served to 
rouse his anger. First, his vexation at the failure 
«of the robbery scheme had worked upon him, and 
made more revengeful his naturally vindictive tem- 
perament. Secondly, Edgar Ormsby had dared him, 
aad actually kicked him out of his office, and that 
too, since his illness. For this he swore a terrible 
oath, which I will not soil these pages by repeating. 
The worst demon in his nature was aroused, and he 
was fierce, wild, mad, frenzied. Nothing could stop 
him now ; all must wither under the touch of his 
hand. He swore that nothing should stand in his 
way. Indeed, the fiend was now fully aroused, and 
with a terrible purpose. 

For some time he walked backward and forward 
upon the platform, muttering to himself words in- 
dicative of impatience and anger at the tardiness 
of one whom he expected. Whoever it was did 
not seem to make his appearance, and with gleams 
of distrust and anger shooting from his gray-green 
yes, Gibbons left the station, and yoee his way 
by acircuitousand lengthy route to a boarding-house. 
Here he entered, and exchanged a peculiar signal 
with a lame, half-blind old man that was near the 
door. 

He arose, and Gibbons followed him over long 
flights of stairways, and through devious entries, 
until they reached a garret, which was situated in a 
remote and —— of the house. P ‘ 

Here they halted, and rapped three times in rapid 
succession, and then repeated the knocks, at inter- 
vals of fifteen seconds each. "OEE. 

The door a opened, and a blear-eyed indi- 
vidual thrust his out, and seeing who his visi- 
sors were, opened the door, and then re-entering, cast 


the utmost impudence. 

the guide, and darting at him a look of scorn. 
The o 

room. After securing the door, Gibbons turned to 

his companion and remarked, with some asperity in 

his = : P : 
“ Have one as I di 
“Wall, 1 a 

lazily. 


” 


tipsy all the time? You were tipsy night !” 

e sharply answered. 

“Eh!” snap 
clutching his chin nervo 
send you to ——, d’ye understand ?” 

Pay man looked angry a moment, and then re- 
plied : 

“Wall, cap’n, I wur tipsy ; but wat’s the matter 
now ?”’ 

“ Ha !” ejaculated Luke. ‘‘ Have you forgotten ? 
Tll—I’ll—why don’t you do as I tell ye?’”’ 

“ You want the——” 

** Silence!” hissed Luke, darting at him a look 
of rage. “ You talk too much !” 

The man made no repy, and Gibbons watched 
him a few moments waiting for him to speak, but 
he said nothing. He grew furious, advancing, he 
bent down and whispered two or three words in his 
ear. The effect was magical; the man’s face as- 
sumed a look of interest, if a coarse, brutal smile 
could be called such, his eyes opened wide, and then 
he exclaimed : 

“Tl do it, and quick too—five hundred is it?” 

“Yes, but mind ; cool head, no rum, system, exe- 
eution, eh! will you stick to that ?” 

“T will that, you beauty, you.” ‘ 
as Mind !”’ hissed Luke. “Burn ’em—burn every- 

mg—— 


face was an appalling picture of rage. 

He strode to the door, turned the key. with a 
snap opened. it with a jerk, and leaped downstairs 
and reaching the steel, coiled himself along until 
lost to view. 

Having described the interview between Luke 
and his ally, let me return to the more congenial 
subject of the little child. 

At half-past five o’clock, the lady in black and 
her protégée were left by the train. 

is course was devious, and carried them con- 
siderably out of their way, but the lady was willing 
to mabe any sacrifice for the child's peace of 
mind. 
Near them sat an old gentleman, with a pleasant, 
cheerful face, which at once informed the observer 
that his was a kindly nature. He had been re- 
garding the child very attentively, and with evident 
interest. 
In a few moments he most respectfully observed : 
“T beg your pardon, madam, but you have a 
beautiful child. I could not deprive myself of the 
pleasure of speaking to her Fp consent ?” 

“Tt needs no excuse, sir. e will be pleased. 
Edith !” 

“Yes, mamma!” but as she saw the old gentle- 
man, she hung back with the modesty and diffidence 
which was natural to her, although until now it 
had not had a chance to show itself. Indeed, she 
seemed born to refinement. 

“What is your name, darling ?” geried the old 
gentleman, stooping down and stretching forth his 
arms. 

“Edith,” she replied. 

“ And the last one—your other name ?”* pursued 
the stranger. 

The child gazed at the lady in black inquiringly. 
She had neglected to provide for this <— 
but looking significantly at the child, she said : 

“Why don’t you tell the gentleman, Edith, that 

our name is Ashland? You see, sir, she is very 
ashful.” 

** Yes, yes,” he chuckled, gazing at her with an old 
man’s fondness. ‘Come here, my aye 6 come.”’ 

‘* Sha}l I, mamma ?”’ she asked, with all simplicity. 

“Certainly, my dear.” 

She advanced towards him. He grasped her in 
his arms with as much exhibition of feeling as if she 
had been his own, and sitting her upon his knee; 
and in the meantime pointed out many places of im. 
portance. 

At each new object she called her mamma, to share 
her knowledge with her ; and the lady in black smiled, 
and the child carolled and cauped. her hands, and 
the old gentleman eaieree it as much as she did, 
and more too; for he showed his affection in many 


ways. 

‘The shadows of night were fast closing in. The 
gentleman left his card, seen which was engraved : 
** Samuel Waterford, London,” 

“ But I shan’t forget you,” said the child, for she 








had grown to like him yery much, 


himself upon a rude cot, pointed to a low seat for 
Gibbons to sit upon, and then gazed at him with 





“‘ Begone, game-leg, eh !”’ quoth Luke, addressing 
id man thus addressed hurried out of the | feelings. 


directed 
shouldn’t wonder,” replied the other, | 
“ Do you mean todo anything—are you going to be | nobleness of principle and 
An’ ’sposin’ I was, wat’s that to do with you ?’”’ | rived at their 


Luke, “agg in his seat, and | 
y. “Be careful, or ’li| 


He stopped, he was trembling in every limb ; his. 








“You won't? Yon arean angel, that you are,’ 
said the old man, taking her once again to his heart 
and holding her closely fora moment. As he left, s 
keen observer might have seen a moisture in his eye. 
and he hurried forward, as if to escape from his own 


are very sensitive and sympathetic. Pure 


| themselves, the ink from a of impurity, 
they know it— feel it—’tis b direct antagonism 
to their own mea man whom a good, 


natures. Show 
innocent child takes to and loves, and I will show 
you, dear reader, a man of goodness of heart, and 
i purpose. And vice versi. 
Aten 9 Seng oe oe nd at last ar- 


to a 
Again was the childin ecstacies ;;#he was delighted 


with her new home—a neat, — , with 
bright green blinds, that contrasted pie with 


| the pure, white paint. In front, tasty garden 


lots, 
— with a suitable fence, added greatly bo its 
uty. ” oe 

Tired as she was, the child-rambled around the 
grounds, visited every nook and corner of the house, 
and constantly talking, langhing; and exclaiming in 

to rary he saw. 

And the lady in black sat and watched her with 
a calm, serene smile, that spoke more than volumes 
of words—watched her, as in amazement she con- 
templated the old fashioned well-curb—watched her 
as she played; to herself, her heart 
seemed to say: “ Thank heaven I have something 
to love. This child shall cheer my life, and in her 
lessons and — will I find comfort for the deso- 
lation which been mine so long, She is not my 
child, but she is somebody’s child——” She ; 
a tear-drop glistened upon her long eyelashes, and 
she continued : “ Please heaven, I will do for her as 
I would for. my.own.”’ She mighed deeply, and for 
a few moments remained silent. Thoughts of the 

spectral arising in ‘her mind, thoughts 
4 were m itter. 

In a short time Edith came in, and in listening to 
her sweet voice, and contributing to her enjoyment, 
did the lady in black endeavour to forget her own woe. 

Time on. Little Edith grew in goodness, 
knowledge, and beauty ; and the heart of the sad 
lady twined itself about the little one, and sweeter 
sounded that name so often spoken by those childish 
TP he to! of th nay’ lif partial: 

© monotony e ’s life was ially dis- 

lled by this one bright sunbeam in the shape of 

— E ith. Yet the lady in black was far from 
PPY : 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


FLoRENcE had been ew od of late, her heart 
troubled her now. She was thi king of the young 
doctor who had won her first and maiden love. Why 
did he not write? Day after day she had looked 
anxiously for a letter, and each time that sad answer 
was returned, “there is none.” Oh! what did it 
mean ; was he not true to her; had he won her trust- 
ing faith, and was he now to cast it ruthlessly aside ? 
No, no, the reflection was dreadful ; he, so noble and 
manly, would not be guilty of such perfidy. Sho 
would cast the thought from her, trample the unjust 
conjecture to the earth ; it was wrong to even ima- 

ine such a thing. But yet it was hard waiting, 

ondly waiting to hear one word from him she loved 
so dearly, and each day to be disappointed. 

She was sitting in the wing-room, a sad ex- 
pression upon her usually bright face, and her 
thoughts wandering off to the little co town, 
and wondering if he was thinking of her. is un- 
certainty, this suspense was , and arising, 
she seated herself at the piano, and sought by the aid 
of music, to drive her thoughts away. 

A piece of music was before her, which Clarenco 
had pe playing a few moments before. She glanced 
at the notes, hastily ran her over the keys, 
and began to sing, Ere she sang to the third 
bar, the tears welled into her eyes, her voice died 
away, her fingers refused to do their duty, and with 
her grief increased, she proceeded to her room. 

The last time she had performed the piece, ho 
had stood by her side, gazing fondly upon her with 
those deep, dark and expressive eyes, and now, 
alas, how changed. Throwing herself upon her 
couch, she wept bitterly. Im all previous trouble 
she had him to counsel and cheer her ; now she was 
alone, and no one to whom she could confide her 
sorrow. She dare not say a word to Clarence, lest 
he should think that she doubted Rowe, and if sho 
ever did doubt him, then she would not divulge her 


ore. By. she would bear e i 4 a = 
wo no aspersions im! No, if the 
whole world were agai wt fim she his love, would 
stand bravely up and battle for him. 

And while the tears coursed down her cheeks, 
calmer thoughts came to her, and reason began 
assert itself where a moment before inj feelings 


and disappointment had held sway. ‘I am foolish,” 
she said, “Tam childlike, I haye yo cause to ini 
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gine such improbabilities. I am tooimpatient; the 
post may be i ar, or may be ill. Why 
did I not think of those oe before, either are 
very reasonable? Oh, but I hope, nay pray, that 
it is not the latter!’ she exclaimed, wiping the 
tears from her eyes, and trying to ap cheerful. 

Her efforts were partially success at and oblitera- 
ting as much as possible the traces of her emotions, 
she prepared to descend, having for one foundation 
of her quietude the hope that Clarence might 
bring her a letter. 

She joined her mother in the sitting-room, and 
the hours until noon passed very pleasantly, when 
CiMioss raised h ignificantly as he 

oss eyes significantly as 
entered, but she knew by the silent shake of the 
head that he had nothing for her. She tried to 
rontrol her fee , and wait with patience, but 
despite all her efforts, her face looked sad, and 
plainly told that the heart within was heavy. 

Clarence noticed it; it pained him to see her face 
wear a cloud, to know that her joyous spirit was 
depressed, yet she had said nothing to him in re- 
zard to it, and knowing her extreme sensitiveness, 
he forbore speaking of it. 

Florence sat some time in a. meditative mood. 
_ her ryt ae absorbed in a per 
novel, and oblivious everythin ane, while 
Clarence listlessly turned the of a volume of 
poems, in hopes of finding something to excite and 


hold his attention. 
Presently, Floss arose, and stood gazing abstrac- 


tedly out of the window. Suddenly, however, her 
attention was arrested, and with a look of pity 
mingled with horror, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Clary, come here, look at that. repulsive 
old woman on the other side !’’ 

At the sound of her voice, he arose and joined her, 
ion indicated by her 

disguise 


when, looking in the direction 
finger, he saw Luke arrayed in his di . His 
surprise and horror at again beholding the object 
which seemed to be his evil genius was so great, 
that for a moment he could not speak? Oh, those 
questions, SS , peace-destroying, 
were they ever to be answi ! Like lightning, 
these and many other thoughts flashed’ through his 
mind, then, endeavouring to calm himself that his 
nervousness might not be observed, he said : 

“ Yes, Floss, it is a oat object indeed.” 

“ But see,” continued , “she turns towards 
us. Oh, what a wrinkled face, and large hands, and 
see the chin, it is a perfect cone. Oh, dear, what a 
fright she is.” 

As these words escaped her lips, Luke raised his 
head, and leered up at them with one of his fiendish 
glances, which caused poor Flogs to start back from 
the window as though a serpent had darted at her. 

“What interests you to such an extent?” queried 
Mrs. Ormsby, as she laid aside her book and ad- 
vanced to the window. 

“The most curious and appalling female that you 
ever read or dreamed of,’’ answered her daughter. 

“You are right, my child. Ugh, my nerves are 
not strong enough to look upon her,” remarked 
Mrs. Ormsby, as she reseated herself, and eagerly 
grasped her book, as if by its fascinating pages to 

— the remembrance of the ugly face from her 
mind, 

This incident only served to make Clarence a) 
prehensive and uneasy. He knew that Floss would 
repeat it to her father, and in his nervous and irri- 
table state, it was not tobe desired. But how could 
it be avoided ? He could not ask Floss to refrain 
from speaking of it without arousing her suspicions, 
and that was not to be thought of. Consequently, 
he could only wait and let events take their course. 

Long and tedious the afternoon seemed to him, 
and when his father entered, he glanced at him with 
a look of deep solicitude. 

Mr. Orms y did, indeed, look ill; his face was 

haggard and his eyes preternaturally bright, while 
his expression, which was generally mild, yet firm, 
was uneasy, and he ap excited and restless. 
_ Clarence at once divined the cause. The subtle 
influence of Luke had been again exerted and left 
its traces in the pale face. He now knew why Luke 
had stood opposite the house, it was that he might 
see him and thus know when he should again behold 
his father, that we pews had been at work. 

As Florence ga: upon her father, all thoughts 
of her own trouble dispersed, and she exclaimed : 

O, dear papa, how pale you are! You are ill, are 
you not ?”” 

“No,no, my child,” he replied with a faint attempt 
ata smile, “‘T am only a little wrong, I shall feel 
better after dinner.”’ 

, She did not seem satisfied with this, and seating 
terself beside him, she endeavoured to divert his 
mind by indulging in those charming, fascinating, 
yet indescribable arts by which woman is endowed. 
> smiled upon her at times ; but his mind seemed 
a ~ off, and ever and anon a sigh escaped him, which 
; loving, anxious being at his side could not fail 
. notice, and be it said, to her sorrow. Never be- 
ore had she endeavoured to cheer him with so little 





success; and saddened anew by the failure of her 

intentions, she ceased ; the pensive look again 
clouded her sweet features, and for some time neither 
of the three spoke. 

Clarence had been regarding his sister attentively. 
He knew how deeply, but inadvertently her sensitive 
nature had been wounded. ‘ Poor Floss,’’ he thought, 
‘what with your anxiety in regard to your silent lover, 
and the pain caused by your father’s moodiness, you 
are indeed unhappy.” The silence had become op- 

ressive, nay, almost ominous, and was only broken 

y the appearance of Mrs. Ormsby, who left the 
room shortly before her husband’s entrance. As her 
eyes fell —_ him, she, too, noticed with feclings of 
deep regret, his looks, and placing her hand upon his 
shoulder, she said : 

“Oh! , my husband, how pale you are, you 
have worked too hard to-day. In future you must 
let Clarence attend to your duties, you will have a 
sense if you are not more careful.’ 

“Oh, no, my dear, you are deceived in my looks. 
I am not ill as you suppose, but I am very weary.” 

“You will let Clarence the bank to-morrow, 
won’t you? He can do all there is to do, and you 
can remain at home.” 

‘Clarence? I don’t know about that,” he re- 
plied, vacantly. 

Mrs. Ormsby turned very pale. What was there 
in that look that frightemed her so? A dread con- 


jecture arose in her mind, which caused her to quake 


internally with aepenneae, Gazing lovingly 
upon him, while brother and sister looked upon the 
scene with beating hearts, she said : 

“ Edgar, have you lost money ? Is that what trou- 
bles you ?’”’ 

‘* Money, dear wife ?’”’ he responded, a wan smile 
flitted across his features. ‘‘ Suppose I have ; I could 
lose two fortunes, and havc three left.” 

The manner in which this was said, dispelled the 
terrible thoughts of a moment before, and with 
new hope and comfort derived from the destruction 
of this fear, she remarked : 

“Come, di waits ; let ns descend.” 

Mr. Ormsby arose and followed his wife to the 
dining-room ; Clarence and Floss walking together. 

In the evening, Mr Ormsby’s spirits seemed im- 
| deni and Chasaane with pleasure, noted tho 


nge. 

In seeing her father appear like himself, Florence 
stilled the perturbed spirit of her own troubles, 
and, seating herself at the piano, she performed 
some exquisite airs, and then sang some charming 
ballads, which, rendered with the natural skill which 
she a to suchan eminent degree, taken with 
the bird-like sweetness of her voice, could not fail 
to cheer her father. Indeed the power of the music 
seemed to bring him back to his original self. The 
dejected air vanished, and when she had finished, 
he caressed her. He had always petted her, and 
woman in thought as she was, she missed it if it 
was omitted. 
nM what has my pet to tell me to-night?” he 
said. 
He always asked her this question, and listened 
to her reply with interest. Strange to say, the re- 
ply never told of whims, or petulance, ese she 

ept to herself, and repeated to him the pleasant 
incidents. She knew that he had care enough, and 
instead of increasing it, she essayed to lighten it, 
and relieve him by lightsome conversation or narra- 
tive. 

As Mr. Ormsby asked the above question, Clarence 
trembled. Would she tell him? Hemost anxiously 
awaited the first word, knowing, that if she revealed 
it, all joy for the evening was at an end. She be- 
gan. hwas as Chesenee hed feared ; and with deep 
and painful anxiety he watched every feature of his 
father’s face. 

Slowly, slowly, but deeper and darker grew the 
cloud that gathered over the brow of Edgar Ormsby, 
like the ual obscuration of the sun by the va- 
pours of heaven. Florence talked on, without no- 
ticing the change, while Clarence gazed at them 
both with sadness painted upon his features. 

Slowly the pallor gradually overswept his fea- 
tures; his breath came in quick, short puffs, his 
hand grasped the arm of the chair with such strength 
that the cords seemed exuding, his eyes stared 
wildly, he quivered a moment, and then his head 
fell back,—he had fainted. 

Clarence started up with affright. Florence 
turned her head, gave a shriek of dismay, and gazed 
at the motionless form of her father with conster- 
nation. Mrs. Ormsby leaped from her chair, and, 
seeing the ghastliness of his face, sank upon a sofa 
ere she had reached him, exclaiming : 

‘He is dead! Oh, he is dead!” 

Seeing her mother’s inability to control herself, 
and the confusion it created, Florence shone forth 
with a firmness that would have done credit to one 
of om years ; she said : 

bag calm, mother! Clarence, ring for restora- 
tives, It is nothing serious.” 

Inamoment the articles of restoration were forth- 
coming, and were immediately applied and inhaled. 





, For ten minutes, with beating hearts and the so- 
licitude that is born of.love, the brother an4 sister 
stood over him, anxiously waiting for one token of 
recoguition. 

At last itcame. He ae his eyes very slowly, 
and gazed blankly around. 

“Papa, dear, are you better ?’’ asked Florence, 
timidly. 

Mrs. Ormsby, who had been sitting upon the sofa 
where she had fallen, and sobbing violently, now 
— forward, and repeated her daughter's ques- 

ion. 

** Ah—oh—have I been asleep? Why, my head 
aches.”’ 

He paused a moment, and then said : 

tee Oh, yes, I remember; I am quite well now, dar- 

n 


“Oh, Iam so glad! | I was so frightened !”’ 

In a short time he felt better ; but smiled no more 

during the evening. His fainting was fortunately 
attributed to over-application during the day, and 
the feeble state of his nerves since his illness. Cla- 
rence knew teeny he knew that the wretched 
Luke had again visited him ; that a scene, similar to 
the one he had witnessed, had in been experi- 
enced ; and that the recurrence to the horrible object, 
after the strain his nerves had received, had caused 
his fainting. 
_ A new feeling came over Clarence as he sat watch- 
ing the formerly strong man, now bent and bowed 
under the accursed power of that misshapen man ; 
and this was his father, thus changed! Oh, terrible 
thoughts! Oh, revenge! sweet revenge ! 

That was Clarence’s new feeling, and I do not 
think it was wrong for him to nourish it, under ex- 
isting circumstances—unless it tended to still far- 
ther embarrass his father. That was the question 
which perplexed him again. How was this revenge 
to be accomplished ?—another question more annoy- 
ing than the first. After thinking a few moments, 
he said to himself : 

“T have it! I will enlist mother and Florence to 
urge him to retire from business, and resign the es- 
tablishment into my hands.’’ 

In a few moments, he said : 

“Father, you will remain at home to-morrow, and 
a me to take charge of the bank, will you 
not?” 

“T think I shall remain at home to-morrow,” was 
the only reply. 

“That is right, papa ; and I’ll play and sing to 
you ; and we will play chess.” 

“Yes, my dear, you shall do so,”’ he responded, as 
he pressed a kiss on the lily brow. 

‘I wish you would retire from business, and let 
Clarence begin,”’ said Mrs. Ormsby. 

This remark was just what Clarence desired—his 
very thoughts exactly: and as to time, very apropos. 
Eagerly he awaited the reply. 

“T had thought of corn § so, ere long,’’ answered 
Mr. Ormsby. “But I wish to have Clarence regu- 
larly in the bank a short time, that he may become 
accustomed to the business.” 

‘“* But old Stephen, your head clerk, has been with 
you for years, he must understand the business as 
well as you do. You are well satisfied of his honesty. 
What objection is there to having him teach Cla- 
rence what he does not know, which will not take 
long, and you can remain at home and recruit your 
health, and be perfectly easy in regard to your busi- 
ness ?” 

“ You are right ; but my presence there is needed. 
Everybody knows me, while Clarence is yet young, 
and unknown.” 

* But he never will be known unless he begins,” 
persisted Mrs. Ormsby, whose motive was to obtain 
rest and quiet for her husband, although she could 
not have managed the case any better she been 
enlisted in, and working for the accomplishment of 
the plan which had matured in Clarence’s brain a 
few moments before. 

‘Do, papa; you need rest. You need rest, papa,” 
said Florence, twining her arms about his neck. 

“ Tt’s no use resisting now, atanyrate. Clarence, 
order a new card, to read “ Ormsby and Son.” You 
will enter upon your business to-morrow, I have 
stepped out.”’ 

** Ah, Edgar, Iam so happy to hear you speak 
thus,” said his wife. 

“ Dear papa, now you will be at home ali the time, 
and we will ride, an ae chess, and you shall be 
ha: Py again,’’ laugh lorence. 

rence added his congratulations, and then 
thought : “ Now Mr. Gibbons, when you come into 
my banking-house, you will find that you have got 
into the wrong box.” 

All the evening Clarence thought of his new pros- 
ects, and retired to dream of them, feeling glad that 
is father was no longer in the direct power of Luke 

Gibbons. 
(To be continued.) 


Discovery aT GODALMING.—In a field at no great 
distance from Busbridge Hall, known as the Chapel 
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Field or the Old Minster Field, some digging has 
disclosed the foundation of what must have been a 
small octangular building, 41 feet in length by 21 
feet in width. The area is divided into two com- 
partments by two inner foundation walls running 
parallel to the shorter sides. A number of skeletons 
in good preservation were found within the enclo- 
sure. These were huddled up in different postures, 
some in a crouching attitude, and some lying flat, 
the legs of some of the latter extending under the 
stonework. Farther excavations have been going 
on. In “Brayley’s History of Surrey,” it is stated 
that in the “Old Minster Field,” near Busbridge, 
was formerly a chapel and burying-ground, which 
in the reign of Edward VL. were granted: to Lau- 
rence Eliot, to hold during pleasure, as, by descrip- 
tion, “a chapel in Godalming called Old Mynster.” 





FACETIZ. 





“Why do women so much time and money 
on dress?” asked a gentleman of a belle. “'To worry 
other women,” was the diabolic but truthful reply. 

LiTsRARY.—The gentleman who, last year, wrot® 
“ Pages upon Pages,” is now engaged upon a work to 
be called “Footmen upon Footmen.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of a Glasgow paper estimates 
that 2,600,000 falsehoods are told in Glasgow every 
year in the evasion of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. 

A FARMER said: “We raise four hundred bushels 
of potatoes to the acre here, which would be a big 
thing if we didn't also raise insects enough to cat 
em nearly all up.” 

SIGNS. 

It is a good sign to see a man do an act of charity 
—a bad sign to hear him boast of it. 

It is a good sign to see a man wipe the perspira- 
tion from his brow—bad to see him wipe his lips as 
he comes out of a public house. 

It’s a good sign to see a man advertise in the pa- 
pers—bad to see the sheriff advertise for him. 

It’s a good sign to see a woman dressed with taste 
and neatness—bad to see her husband sued for finery, 


AN Englishman once asked an Irishman the reason 
why his country made so many bulls. “ Faith,” said 
Pat, “I think there is something in the air of ould 
Ireland, and I daresay if an Englishman were born 
there ke would do the same.” 


CorPoRATION.—A wag, seeing a friend bow to an 
extremely corpulent man, inquired who he was. 
“That, sir, is Smith, the great corporation contrac- 
tor.” “ Ah, indeed, he looks like a corporation ex- 
pander!” 

ORNIT HOLOGICAL DEPRAVITY. 

Rural Party: Well! I've hearn tell of the wick- 
edness of city folks, but I didn’t think the birds was 
taught to swear! If this parrot can’t swear harder'n 
I can, when I'm ever so mad! 


An Irishman going to market met a farmer with 
au owl. “Say, misther, what'll yon take for your 
big-eyed turkey?” “It’s an owl, ye booby,” replied 
the astonished farmer. “Never a bit do I care 
whether it is ould or young—price the bird, ye spal- 
peen !” 

In THE F'1RB.—“ Where was the Bishop Latimer 
burned to death ?” asked a teacher, in a commanding 
voice. ‘Joshua knows,” said a little girl at the bot- 
tom of the class. “ Well,” said the teacher, “if Joshua 
knows, he may tell.” “In the fire,” replied Joshua, 
looking very grave and wise, 


BROKEN VOWS, 


A young lady, who affected a disinclination to- 
ward matrimony, wrote on a pane of glass some verses 
expressive of her determination never to enter intoa 
holy state. A gentleman, who doubted the lady’s 
resolve, wrote underneath : 

“The fair, whose vow these scratchy lines betoken, 

Wrote them on glass—she knew it would be broken |” 

A SpENDTHRIPT had a fortune left him, and was 
advised by a friend to purchase a farm notorious for 
its neglected state and its sterility. “Why,” said 
the spendthrift, “there is not a single passable road 
through the whole farm.” “ That is the very reason 
I wish you to buy it,” said the other; “it will take 
you the longer to run through it.” 

BROUGHAM v. WELLINGTON.—One day when Lord 

3rougham had driven to the House, in this vehicle 
of his own invention, which Robinson, the coach- 
maker, had christened after him, he was met in the 
robing-room by the Duke of Wellington, who, after 
a low bow, accosted him—‘“TI have always hitherto 
lived under the impression that your Lordship would 
go down to posterity as the great apostle of educa- 
tion, the emancipator of the negro, the restorer ct 
abused charities, the reformer of the law. But no— 
you will hereafter be known orly as the inventor of 


; 


a carriage.” “ And J, my Lord Duke, have always 
been under the delusion that your Grace would be 
remembered as the hero of a hundred battles, the 
liberator of Europe, the conqueror of Napoleon—but 
no, your Grace will be known as’ the inventor of a 
pair of boots.” “D—— the boots, I had forgotten 
them: you have the best of it.” 
CITY VERSUS COUNTRY. 

Country Gent.—“ I’m comfortable enough in every 
respect, except the noise in the street, which prevents 
my sleeping nights.” 

City Gent,—* You will soon get used to it; it will 
not take more than a month.” 

Country Gent.—“ An idea! I'll go in the country, 
or to a quiet neighbourhood for that month.” 

“ Joun, John,” shouted an old gentleman to his son, 
“get up; the day is breaking.” ‘Very well,” said 
John, “let it break; it owes us nothing,” Interval 
of twenty minutes.. “John, John, here the sun is up 
before you.” “ Very well,” said John, “he has 
farther to go than we have.” 

A CrTy exquisite having become: agriculturally 
ambitious, went in search of a farm, and finding one 
for sale, began to bargain for it. The seller men- 
tioned, as one of the farm’s recommendations, that it 
had a very cold spring on it, “ Ah—aw,” said the 
fop, “I wou’t take it, then, for I've heard that a cold 
spring ruined the crops last year, and I don’t want a 
place with such a drawback upon it.” 


IN THE SUBURBS. 

Neighbour Jones: “It’s really true then, Neighbour 
Smith, that they are going to pave our street ?” 

Neighbour Smith: “Yes, anything to raise the 
taxes! I’ve lived in it without paving once, for 
fifty years, and don’t mind the mud and dust. If I 
were a man and had a vote I wouldn’t put up with 
such nonsense!” 


Mvustcat Taste v. Pork. Cuops!—An American 
farmer was invited to attend a party one evening, 
where there was music, both vocal and instrumental. 
On the following morning he met one of the guests, 
who said, “ Well, farmer, how did you enjoy your- 
self last night? Were notthe quartettes excellent?” 
“ Why really, sir, I can’t say,” said he, “ forI didn’t 
taste ’em; but the pork chops were the finest I ever 
ate.” 

CONJUGAL. 

Better-half: “Sir, if you had some women I know 
of for a wife, you might talk of extravagance! I 
wonder you are not ashamed, to see me dress in the 
plain and simple style—of—of—a Quakeress! Other 
men are proud to have their wives dress like—like 
—princesses! It’s high time women voted. I'd pass 
laws to rid women of tyrants! I'd rid the English 
language of the abominable word, extravagaut!” 

AN UNPLEASANT SITUATION. 

An incident almost unprecedented in the annals 
of courts of justice, occurred at the Surrey Sessions 
recently. A man named William King was put on 
trial, charged with stealing a bag and the sum of 
81. 8s. 6¢. This man had been admitted to bail. In 
the course of the morning, Mr. Cartridge, the officer 
of the court, directed him to be called upon to sur- 
render. No response being made to the summons, 
Mr. Cartridge, in a somewhat sharp voice, called 
out in the court: 

“Ts William King liere ?” 

Thereupon a respectably-dressed man in the body 
of the court responded: 

“ Here I am.” 

“ Go into the dock,” said the officer. 

The jailor placed the manin the dock. The Clerk 
of the Peace then said: 

“ Prisoner at the Bar, you are charged that you, 
on the — day of October, did wilfully and feloniously 
steal from the person of John Barrow——” 

Prisoner here said, sotto voce, to the jailor: 

“ Please, sir, it’s all a mistake.” 

“ Oh, there’s no mistake; you listen to the indict- 
ment,” was the reply. 

The Clerk of the Peace having read the indict- 
ment, asked, in the usual form: 

“ Prisoner, how say you--are you guilty or not 
guilty ?” 

“If you please, my lord, there is some mistake.” 

“We shall see that presently. Are you guilty or 
not guilty ?” 

“If you please, my lord, I gm a juryman.” 

This announcement was received with a roar of 
laughter from a crowded court, during which the 
unhappy juryman was released from his unpleasant 
and somewhat dangerous. position. 


Tue Premier was driving out recently with his 
wife and family, when his carriage narrowly escaped 
a collision, which might have been fatal, and Mrs. 
Gladstone, describing her feelings at the moment, is 
represented as reporting them thus: “I didn’t think 





of William ; I didn’t think of myself; I didu't even 





think of the children; I only thouglit what will be- 
come of the Irish Church Bill?” Si non é vero ¢ bea 
trovato. 

REFLECTIONS BY AN OLD BACHELOR, 

Domestic love may be very sweet ; but when ! 
look at my brother's family, it strikes me that it is 
also. very dear; 

The complexion of a girl of the period differs from 
a railway season ticket—the one is and the other is 
not transferable. 

I love to.see little children eating unaccustomed 
delicacies, and my heart rejoices as I think of the 
Nemesis of the family doctor awaiting them. 

Mistrust the woman who, when a glass of wine is 
spilled over her dress, smiles, and says it doesu’t 
matter. ' 

The taste for sweets prevailsin all of us long after 
childhood—nay, even in old age, everyone wishes to 
be worth.a plum. 

Curious how this life: resembles billiards—kisses 
and misses are generally found near together. 

The greenness of the mistletoe is only exceeded 
by the verdancy of the persons who amuse them- 
selves beneath it. 

A cramped: waist generally betokens brains in a 
similar condition. 

When I look at a party of young people, I console 
myself with the thought that, after all, my skull is 
as good looking as any of theirs, and that’s what. it 
must resolve itself in at.last. 


OvcutT the season at the Tuileries to take a les- 
son from that.at St. James’s, or vice versa? Which 
is preferable, an occasional or 8 perpetual 
Bal-moral ?—T. 


& VARIATION FROM. WATTS. 
Why should you deprive-your neighbour 
Of his beer againstyhis will ? 
Let men driuk fat:ale who labour, 
. Not thin slops and water swill.—Punch. 


A PERFECT PICTURE. 


Here is an advertisement on which the stable 
mind may ponder, if it please:— 

“For Sale. A perfect lady’s horse. Warranted.” 

Is it the lady or the horse that is warranted as per- 
fect? Gallantry and grammar both incline towards 
the lady; common sense, however, points rather to 
the horse. But’the word: perfect” may be used as 
denoting a past tense, and meaning something passé, 
and, if we thus construe it, gallantry would forbid us 
to apply it to the lady, and experience would incline 
us to apply it to the horse.—Punch. 

* VERY QUEER FISH. 

According to the Hampshire Independent :— 

‘“ An American contemporary says fish may be kept 
alive for ten days or more without water by filling 
their mouths with crumbs of bread saturated with 
brandy. and pouring a little brandy in their stomachs, 
after which, in this torpid state, they may be packed 
in straw. They become alive in a few hours when 
again placed in fresh water.” 

And then, one would think, they must be very fresh 
themselves. The freshness of the fresh water, how- 
ever, which refreshes the fish, we may presume to 
mean the contrary to vapidness, and not the absence 
of salt; though of all the scaly and finny race, 

“Fishes that tipple in the deep,” 

should be the most capable of standing spirits, and 
the least of keing reduced to insensibility by brandy. 
It may, indeed, be argued that salt-water fish are apt 
at times to get half-seas-over, and thus get screwed 
in some degree, if not to that of being absolutely 
tight. But this is the unscrupulous sophistry of au 
abandoned punster. It is occasionally said of a bibu- 
lous person that he-drinks like a fish ; that is, practises 
the reverse of total abstinence without being the 
worse for liquor, The truth, however, is, even if the 
above-quoted statement is true, instead of being 
simply American, that the only fish who ever get 
drunk are fish out of water.—Punch. 

THs able Judge of the Divorce Court has just been 
created Lord Penzance. There is one letter too 
many in the new title, I think—the letter z—for a 
man who has long been Wilde should surely turn to 
Penance on making a change for the better.— }//ill- 
o’-the~ Wisp. 

A CALcutaTIon (by one who has tried a bicycle, 
and failed).—T wo wheels are frequently equivalent 
toone woe—if you can’t stop them.—Fun. 

Maxe Trackxs!—We respectfully, but firmly de- 
cline to credit the statement of a late tourist in the 
Nile district to the effect that he had seen, not only 
the traces of Crocodile on the river banks, but also 
the Prints of Whales!—/un. 








Swzet Woops anp Fancy TIMBER IN AUSTRA- 
L1A.—On the River Murray fancy woods of mavy 
beautiful kinds abound. Tie sweetly-scented Myall 
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js well known; but there is another description 
known by the natives as Nelia, not at all inferior in 

erfaume. Both woods are valuable from their colour 
and texture for cabinet work. There are als 
light wood, a beautiful description of cabinet timber, 
and the mallee oak, a dark timber of great hardness, 
and so straight in the grain that a six-foot slab could 
be split into pieces of the thickness of lucifer matches, 
yet so solid that a sharp axe or cross-cut saw is 
biunted in cutting down. a tree not more than two 
feet in diameter at the butt. ‘Then there are the 
gums, the pines, and numerous other kinds of tim- 
ber, which are not only luxuriant in growth, but 
capable of being utilised in many ways. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
MepicaL Properties oF Cztery.—We have 
known men and women too, who, from various causes 
had become so much affected with nervousness that 
when they stretched out their hands they shook like 
aspen leaves on windy days—and bya daily moderate 
use of the blanched foot-stalks of celery leaves as a 
salad they became as strong and steady in limbs as 
other people. We have known others so very ner- 
yous that the least annoyance put them in a state 
of agitation, and they were almost in constant per- 
plexity and fear, who were also effectually cured by 
a daily moderate use of blanched celery as a salad at 
meal times. We have known others cured by using 
celery for palpitation. of the heart. Everybody en- 
gaged in labour weakening to the nerves, should use 
celery daily in season, and onions. in its stead when 
not in season. 

Ham Smoxinc.—Let anyone follow these instruc- 
tions, and if they are lovers of the genuine Norfolk 
flavour, they will pronounce the meat perfection. 
Our practice, for economy, is to-cure at once a ham, 
the breast and the two chaps. Mix one anda half 
pounds of coarse sugar or treacle, three pounds of 
common salt, three-quarters of an ounce of salt pru- 
nella, one and a half ounces of bay salt, three ounces 
of saltpetre. With this well rub each part of, the 
meat, and pack in a shallow pan or tub; over the 
meat lay a cloth wetted with the liquid which the 
saline application makes, and tuck it well in—this 
prevents flies, dust, or mould, ‘Three times a week, 
say, turn the meat in the pickle ; pursue this process 
for three weeks, then take the meat and hang it up 
to drain for threé. or four days. Now comes the 
difficulty, the smoking process. In Norfolk and Suf- 
folk there is none, as so much demand arises forsuch 
a process that there isa person who takes in the 
pickled meat in every town. He is generally a 
cooper, who happens to have an old large-fashioned 
open chimney. On the floor a smouldering fire is 
constantly kept with waste oak wood, and oak saw~ 
cust applied at intervals to keep it up; elm, or deal, 
or other woods would occasion dissatisfaction, 








THE ABYSSINIAN PRINCE.—Prince Alamayou, the 
son of King Theodore of Abyssinia, by his only legi- 
timate wife, daughter of a prince of Tigre, has been 
residing for the last year in tlie Isle of Wight, and 
has, it is stated, progressed rapidly in his studies. 
But Captain Speedy, having been nominated to an 
appointment in the Oudh Commission, is (according 
to a military contemporary) naturally anxious to take 
itup. The prince, now about nine years of age, is 
understood to be desirous of accompanying his guar- 
dian, to whom he is much attached, but doubts are 
expressed as to the advisability of exposing the 
prince, who is a delicate child, to an Indian climate. 

AccIpENTs IN Lonpon.—According to the return 
of the Registrar-General the number of accidénts 
fatal, and those falling short of loss of life, in the 
streets of London is largely and rapidly increasing, 
and already far exceeds the number of serious: casu- 
alties upon all the railways in the United Kingdom. 
Various expedients have been adopted to promote the 
safety of foot passengers to whom these accidents 
occur—above 200 fatal last year—from violent con- 
tact with vehicles in the streets. The police authori- 
ties have done much in the way of regulating the 
streams of traffic upon London Bridge and elsewhere, 
and in the protection of foot passengers. at intersect- 
ing crossings. The street “refuges” are also useful 
in their apparently halving the danger of crossing 
and intersecting thoroughfares ; and the semaphore 
signals at Westminster may also be rendering some 
assistance in controlling the traffic; but notwith- 
standing all these devices, urgent need still exists for 
something more being done to provide security to 
foot passengers at intersecting crossings ; and wo are 
glad to hear that the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don have at present under consideration a design by 
Mr. Thomas Ivison for stecl bridges at crossings, 
Which some eminent engineers, and architects have 
Teported upon in the most favourable terms, both as 


regards the strength of the structure and the beauty 
of the design. We may return to this subject in a 
‘future number, but meantime express the hope that 


the| it will be fully and fairly discussed by the council. 


\If Mr. Ivisom has produced @ design of great merit, 
structurally and esthetically, it devolves, we think, 
upon the corporation to give it a fair trial, as they can 
do in any one of a hundred crowded and dangerous 
crossings. It.is scarcely to the purpose for the cor- 
poration to’ say that the public would not use the 
bridges, and therefore to deny them the means of 
doing so. The public are not bound to use the foot 
pavements, but they of course prefer these to the 
danger and discomfort of the carriago-way, and woe 
feel.certain that street bridges of moderately easy 
ascent, would be freely used by aged, infirm, and 
timid persons, and often, indeed, by persons of both 
sexes, and all ages and.conditions, who would be only 
too glad to escape the dangers to which they are ex- 
posed—even under the protection of the policeman— 
in crossing such crowded and perplexiug thorough- 
fares as those at the Mansion-house, at’ King-strect, 
ort and many other localities’ that might be 
named. 








WITCHING MABEL. 


ComInG up the shady lane, 

As the sun sank in the west, 
First I met fair Mabel Vane, 

With a wild rose on her breast. 
T had seen eyes brightor far, 

Curls that wore a darker hue, 
Yet I fell in love with her— 

Fell in love with little Mabel— 

Mabel Vane— 
And so would you. 


She was blithe, and she was gay, 
Merry-hearted, free from care ; 
And her soul was in the lay 
Her_sweet lips gave to the air. 
Close I followed, bold, yet shy, 
Scarcely knowing what to do, 
Watching her most carefully— 
Watching little witching Mabel— 
Mabel. Vane— 
And so would. you. 


Ere another summer came, 
Love had more courageous grown ; 
Mabel bore another name— 

Shall I tell you?—’twas my own. 
And when night resumes her reigu— 
Summer night of cloudless bhiue— 

Up.and down the pleasant lane 
I go walking with my Mabel— 
Mabel Vane— 


And s0 would you. c. D. 








Ont Purday, a potted-meat dealer, was recently 
sentenced, by Mr. Preston, the Birkenhead stipenii- 
ary, to six weeks’ imprisonment, with hard labour, 
for employing unwholesome meatin the manufacture 
of the articles sold by him. 

CENTENARY OF THE DuKE oF WELLINGTON.— 
Saturday, the 1st of May, 1869, was the centenary of 
the birth of the late illustrious Duke of Wellington, 
who was born in Ireland on the Ist of May, 1769. 
The great Duke closed a life of glorious and almost 
unexampled services to his country on the 18th of 
September, 1852, having reached the good old age of 
eighty-three. The Duke, it will be remembered, was 
wont to celebrate every anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo with a military banquet, given at Apsley 
Honse to the principal surviving officers who were 
with the Duke and fought on the field of Waterloo. 
The centenary of the late duke’s birth might have 
been thought an appropriate occasion for offering a 
similar tribute to the memory of the hero of Waterloo 
and the Peninsular war, &c. 

STRIKES ON THE CONTINENT.—Strikes are be- 
ginning to be prevalent in Holland as well as Bel- 
gium. One is reported at Amsterdam. The ship 
carpenters declined to continue work unless the 
masters would increase their wages from 1.80 fl. to 
2 fl. a day, the working hours to be henceforth from 
six in the morning till six in the evening. The 
masters, however, refused these proposals, and the 
workmen have left the yards. No disorders have 
taken place. Eight hundred men are now out of 
employment. The turf cutters at Beets (Friesland) 
have also struck for higher wages. Here serious 
disorders have taken place, and some lives have been 
lost, The Dutch workmen want to expel the Bel- 
gians, who work for lower wages. Our correspon- 
dent adds that the Dutch printers ave organising a 
league to obtain higher pay. 

VaLuE or VENISON.—Scotch venison must be 
rather a dear dish if Captain, Horatio Ross’s calcula- 





tions are correct. He estimates that “the value of 





every full-grown nine-year-old stag killed in the 
deer forest and on sheep farms frequented by deer is 
about 50/.; that represents the profit derived by a 
Highland land-owner in letting his shootings.” 
Little, half-grown animals, of course, are of less 
value, and Captain Ross speaks with sportsmanlike 
contempt of the second-rate stalkers who trouble 
themselves with such small deer. The grazing of a 
single red deer he sets down as equal to that of two 
and a-half sheep. Captain Ross is certainly right in 
his remark that ® Royal Commission would collect 
far more useful and authoritative information on the 
game question than a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Registrar-General reports that there were 
only 176,769 marriages in England in the year 1868. 
Although the population of England is increasing, 
we must go back to 1863 to find so small a number 
of marriages in a year. The marriages are always 
fewest in the first or Lent quarter of the year. The 
greatest number of marriages are in the last quarter ; 
of births in the first and second quarters ; of deaths 
in the first quarter. 


AUSTRALIAN Woot.—The imports of Australian 

wool into the United Kingdom have made a great 
advance this year, having amounted, to March 31, 
to 34,546,516 Ib., as compared with 11,454,298 1b. iw 
the corresponding three months of 1868, avd 
16,856,581 1b. in the corresponding three monthy of 
1867. For the whole of 1849 the receipts of Austra- 
lian wool did not. exceed 35,879,171 1b., so’ that the 
imports are now nearly four times as large as they 
were twenty years since. 
_ Some rather curious statistics have been collected 
in reference to the composition of the House of Com- 
mons. It is said tocontain 838 university graduates, 
among whom are 151 of Oxford and 122 of Cambridge. 
There are 287 members. who were educated at pub- 
lic schools, 131 at Eton, 68 at Harrow, 29 at Rugby, 
and the remainder in smaller numbers at others. Of 
the nobility there are. Irish peers and 106 sons 
of peers: The barristers: number 120, the members 
in the army 98, those in the navy 13. Commerce is 
represented by 15 bankers and 136 engaged in other 
kinds of business, There are 10 fathers who have 
sons sitting with them in the House, 24 pairs of 
brothers, and 3 brothers of one family. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is stated that as Prince Charles of Roumnnia 
has not been successful in his matrimonial advances 
to Princess Thyra, sister of the Princess of Wales, 
he has resolved to marry “a young and beautiful 
Roumanian.” 


Prorgssor GoLDWIN SMirn has presented to Cor- 
nell University lis private historital library, just 
arrived from England, which numbers 3,000 volumes, 
and has been insured for 6,000 ddllars—about half 
its value. 

Somz years ago Simon Thomas Scrope claimed the 
Earldom of Wiltes, which wascreated by letters pa- 
tent in the 21st of King Richard II. The Commnit- 
tee of Privileges of the House of Lords have just 
decided that the claimant has not made out his case. 


OxLp Corns.—Upwards of 100 gold coins, some of 
them belonging to the reign of Henry VIII., were 
recently discovered at Dunblane, while an old house 
was being pulled down. The coins are ina good 
stute of preservation. It is said that the value of 
metal is about 802. 

Apvices received in New York from all parts of 
the United States and Canada give accounts of great 
storms. In St. Louis a hailstorm had destroyed 
nearly 100,000 dollars’-worth of property. Dubuque, 
Iowa, had suffered severely, a tornado having thrown 
down houses, killed or injured several persons, and 
done other mischief. 

Her Majesty the Queen has signified her intention 
to give a donation of 400/. to the funds for the im- 
provement of Windsor parish church—200/. towards 
the alteration of the interior, and another 2002. should 
the building committee feel at any time that they 
have sufficient funds to justify their commencing the 
exterior, which her Majesty is pleased to say is very 
desirable. 

Tue wife of a workman of Ternitz, near Wil- 
helmsburg, Austria, has been safely delivered of four 
children, two boys and two girls, all of whom with 
the mother are doing well. The husband having 


sent a request by telegram to the Emperor to serve 
as sponsor, his Majesty acceded, directed Count de 
Bellegarde, one of his aides-de-camp, to represent 





liim at the ceremony, and sent 20/. to the mother. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. N. 8.—Consult a licensed victualler. 

DextTEeR.—1. Cato Street. 2. Thistlewood. 

W.S. D.—A small piece of white wax dissolved in olive 
oil is a good thing for the purpose. 

CaTHLeEN.—Hair, golden brown ; handwriting too care- 
less. 

F. P. T.—Apply to the Governor of the House of Cor- 
rection. 

Annie V.—1. The word ispronounced as it is spelled—in 
three syllables. 2. Your handwriting is too scratchy. 

CoryHoLDER.—You would do better to consult a re- 
spectable solicitor. Your case is very complicated. 

Darivs.—You will obtain the fluid from, or through’ 
an ironmonger’s or plumber’s. 

Deprecation.—Not up to the mark. Declined with 
thanks. 

K. 8. T. L.—The lines are too sentimental and conven- 
tional. Try a more masculine subject. 





E. M. S.—You will find the receipt in the last monthly | 


part. 


soon get hard. 2. Your handwriting is very fair. 

Portus Errvsta.—We do not care to “ passan opinion” 
on the interesting Egyptian legend. 

A Mixtr.—Write to the Secretary of the Government 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 

VERITE SANS PEUR.—Apply to the Heralds’ College. 
We are not aware of any book that would give you the in- 
formation. 

A Reavutar Reaper.—1. Practise reading aloud or sing- 
ing. 2. All depends how deeply the skin is stained. Show 
it to a chemist. 

Syowpror.—l. Very injurious. 2. Handwriting very 
bad ; spelling worse. Practise writing from dictation, or 
copying from a book, and take pains. 

May Day.—Boys are admitted to Christ’s Hospital from 
seven up to ten years of age, but not over. Apply to one 
of the governors for a letter of recommendation. 

BroTHEeR-In-Law.—You had no right to speak to your 
wife’s sister in the way you did. It was not a just repri- 
mand. 

C. P. T.—You must give notice to the church. You 
can be married either in town or country, but one or the 
other must reside three weeks in the parish. 

Cuicaao.—1. If he has no inclination towards the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and attends a Protestant church, you 
had better get married as Protestants. 2. Handwriting 
very ood. 

Srex1us.—1. Mnemonics means artificial memory. 
was introduced by Simonides the youn 
system of mnemonics was announce 
1506-7. 

J. E, T.—For indigestion: infusion of calumba, 6 oz. ; 
carbonate of potass, 1 drachm; compound tincture of 
yentian, 3drachms, Mix two or three teaspoonsful daily 
at noon. 

DisTRESSED FatHER.—In 1838 an act was passed for in- 
stituting a prison for instructing and correcting juvenile 
vuffenders, and the military hospital at Parkhurst in the 
isle of Wight was appropriated for the purpose. A similar 
act was passed in 1854. 

Fanny.—We would not advise you to go —- the 
wishes of your parents in the matter. You are both very 
be patient, and things may come right. They 
will scarcely refuse their consent if they see that your 
happiness is bound up in him. 

Tom W.—Semper eadem means “‘ always the same.” It 
was one of the mottoes of Queen Elizabeth, and was 
adopted by Queen Anne, December 13, 1702. Mary sus- 

»ected this motto to denote her Jacobitism. It ceasedto 
fe used after her reign. 

Coerrator.—1l. The Parliament of Ireland began with 
conferences of the English settlers, it is said, on the hill 
of Tara,in 1173. Writs for knights of the shire were 
issued in 1295. 2. The Irish Parliament met last on 
August 2, 1800; the bill for the union having passed. 3. 
You are quite correct. 

Curwin F. Tuomson.—1. Asa preliminary, wewould ad- 
vise you to the masters of English poetry from Chau- 
cer downwards, selecting for especial study those ts 
who mostinterest you, Study logic and rhetoric, and you 
willarrive at what you desire. We could not recommend 
any arbitrary form of rules for your guidance. 2. Your 
second effort is better than your first, but it is too much 


It 
er, 477, B.c. 2. A 
in Germany, in 


young. 


R. H. A.—1. Continue the yeti and your hands will | 





tinged with the burlesque element peculiar to the penny 
comic publications, and it lacks the peculiar artistic 
abandon, which makes their fulminations palatable. 

Farr.eie¢H.—1. Borax and camphor isan excellent thine 
for the hair; you need not be afraid of using it. 2. Castor 
oil, 40z.; prepared lard, 20z.; white wax, 2 drachms; 
bergamot, 2 drachms ; oil of lavender, 20 drops. Melt the 
~ to se and whilst cooling add the scents, and stir 
till cold. 

Corrorat.—Belgrade is an ancient city in Servia, oD 
the right bank of the Danube. It was taken from the 
Greek emperor by Solomon, king of Hungary, in 1036; 
gallantly defended by John Huniades the Turks, 
under Mahomed II., July to September, 1646, when the 
latter was defeated with the loss of 40,000 men. 


J.C. W.—1. The Cork tree grows in great abundance 
on the Pyrennean mountains and in other of Spain, 
in France, and in the north of New England. It was 
brought to England about 1690. The Egyptians made 


coffins of cork. 2. There is such a company. It was 
formed in 1862. 

Sr. Sterxen.—Dr. Johnson defines a Tory as one who 
adheres to the ancient constitution of the State and the 


apostolical hierarchy of the Church of England. The 
‘Tories long maintained the doctrines of “divine heredi- 
tary, indefeasible right, lineal succession, passive obedi- 
ence, prerogative, &c. 

Emity W.—1. Your better plan is to consult your mo- 
ther. There is something not quite right in his conduct ; 
it is always safer in these matters to have the advice of a 
relation, or a judicious friend, who has your interest 
strongly at heart. 2. A barmaid’s place is not desirable. 
If your sister has set her mind upon following that occu- 
pation, we should certainly recommend a hotel, or a re- 
staurant. 


A Wrpow.—In the Roman Catholic Church in the sixth 


century, it was ordained that no commemoration should 
be made in the Eucharist for such as committed self- 
murder. This ecclesiastical law continued till the Re- 


formation, when it was admitted into the Statute Law of 
England, by the authority of Parliament, with the con- 
fiscation of land and . ‘Till 1823 the body of the 
suicide was directed to be buried in a cross-road, and a 
stake to be driven through it. 


TO THE OCEAN. 

Thou boundless deep, my theme, or rather song, 
Shall be the wonders which to thee belong ; 
Through the vast orb thy spreading waters flow, 
Of aught there is beneath, how little do we know ! 


I love to sit upon thy sandy shore, 

And listen to thy billows as they roar, 

And catch thy cool and sweet refreshing breeze, 
That's watted gently from the far-off seas. 


I love to see the bark glide o’er the main, 
Wafting the seamen to their destined chain ; 
Yet, oh ! thou fickle, faithless, treacherous sea, 
What myriads find their resting place in thee. 


I love to think of those who leave their native land, 
And brave thy storms to lend a helping hand 

In spreading light and truth o’er many a shore, 
That sin and unbelief may reign no more. Fa 


Sapruire.—The first models were figures of living per. 
sons, and Dibulades, the Corinthian, is the reputed in- 
ventor of those in clay. His daughter, known by the ap- 
pelation of the Corinthian Maid, being about to be sepa- 
rated from her lover, who was going on adistant journey, 
traced his profile by the shadow on the wall; her father 
filled up the outline with clay, which heafterwards baked, 
and thus produced a figure of the object of her affections, 
giving rise to an art till then unknown, about 985, B.c. 

Srupent.—Edward Irving was born August 15, 1792, 
and was en as assistant to Dr. Chalmers, at Glasgow, 
in 1819. In 1822 he attracted immense crowds of most 
distinguished persons to his sermons at the Scotch 
Church, Hatton Garden. A new church was built for him 
in Regent Street, in 1827. Soon after he propounded new 
doctrines on the human nature of Christ and the “‘ Utter- 
ances of Unknown Tongues.” He was expelled from the 
Scotch Church in 1833, and died Dec. 8, 1834. 

CaLEDONIAN.—The order of the Thistle was founded by 
James V., 1540. It consisted originally of himself as 
soverei 
his twelve apostles. In 1542 James died, and the order 
was discontinued about the time of the Reformation. ‘The 
order was renewed by James VII. of Scotland and II. of 
England, by making eight knights, May 29, 1637 ; increased 
to twelve by Queen Anne, in 1703; and to sixteen by 
George IV., in 1827. 

Maser Vavenan,—In 1689 the Non-jurors considered 
James II. to have been unjustly deposed, and refused to 
swear allegiance to William III. Among them were San- 
croft, Archbishop of Canterbury; Ken, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells ; the Bishops of Ely, Gloucester, Norwich and 
Peterborough, and many of the clergy who were deprived 
Feb. 1, 1691. Non-jurors were subjected to a double tax- 
ation, and were obliged to r their estates, May, 
1723. They formed aseparate communion, which existed 
till the present century. 2. Your handwriting is legible 
without being elegant. 

ALIcE Mavp, rather tall and dark. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, and not above twenty-three. 

RoBESPIERRE, eighteen, 5ft. 8in. Respondent must be 
about seventeen and fair. 

Laura, eighteen, pretty, and ladylike. Respondent 
must be from twenty to thirty; a clerk preferred. 

MADELINE, seventeen, tall, fair, and good looking. Re- 
spondent must be dark, and about twenty-four. 

J. 8., twenty-two, 5ft. llin., fair, and good looking. 
Respondent must be good looking, good tempered, and 
affectionate. 

Mania B., seventeen, 5 ft. 7in., dark hair, brown eyes, 
amiable, and fond of music. Respondent must be about 
nineteen, tall, dark, and good looking. 

Witp Daisy and Lovise.—* Wild 
medium height, dark, with 
domesticated, and fond of 
dark ; a farmer prefer 


bh Pinon 
ue eyes, curly hzir, pretty 
tng Kespondent must be 















, and twelve knights, in imitation of Christ and | 


.’ twenty-three, me- | 


dium height, dark, wavy hair, fond of home and mnsic. 
Respondent must be dark. 

Jzesste AmEtia M., nineteen, 5 ft. 10in., brown hairant 
eyes, musical, and affectionat Respondent must be 

at twenty-three, tall, fair, and good looking. 

Niwa, seventeen, tall, good looking, and dark hair and 
eyes. Respondent must be good looking, tall, and not 
over twenty ; would like to exchange cartes de visite. 

CuampaGne, twenty-four, 5ft. 8}in., fair complexion, 
moustache and beard, good looking. Respondent must be 
good looking and lively. 

W. E., rather short, and good looking. Respondent 
must be tall and handsome, with a little money ; no ob- 
jection to a widow. 

P. M., twenty-seven. Respondent must be good look- 
ing, well educated, haveagood ear for music, and possess 
a powerful voice ; would like carte de visite. 

Henry R., eighteen, 5 ft. 6in., wo oy looking, well 
educated, of a respectable family, and in business with 
good prospects. 

Lean K., eighteen, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, and amiable. Respondent must be about twenty, 
rather tall, dark, fond of home, and have a moderate in- 
come. 

Ametia H. N., seventeen, 5ft. 3in., fair, with anbur® 
hair, blue eyes, and will have a handsome fortune whet 
of age. Respondent must be good looking, dark, and 
about twenty. 

Marian J. W., sixteen, 5ft. 6in., dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent 
pe about nineteen, and good looking; clerk pre- 
‘erred. ‘ 

» eeeeae, twonty-cus, Bre pl Boho Mor es, curly 

r, 0 fair income, P g pondent must 
be a brunette, of medium height, good looking, domesti- 
cated, about nineteen, and have an income. 

Amanpa, twenty, medium height, light brown hair, blue 
eyes, very pretty, ladylike, and 1001. a-year. Respon- 
dent must be tall, dark, handsome, well educated, about 
twenty-seven, and possess not less than 100l. a-year. 

Mavupe L., nearly twenty, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, and good tempered. Respondent must beabout 
twenty, rather tall, fair, affectionate, fond of home, and 
in receipt of a moderate income: would like cartes de 








Hisranvs (a widower), thirty-six, tall, dark, affec- 
tionate, s' y, and has 2001. a-year, es a small capi- 
tal. Respondent must be under thirty, good looking, have 
about 2U0/. at command, and be willing to emigrate to one 
of the British Colonies. Cartes de visite to be exchanged 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 
E. B. is responded to by—‘‘ A. R.,” a young trades- 


an. 
Tom Brnnacte by—“ Emily,” eighteen, fair, curly hair, 
pretty, well educated, and domesticated. 

FreD NEVILLE by—"‘ Helen,” nearly eighteen, tall, a 
OE ree St aed god 

. E. 8. by—* J. W. H,, eig 6 ft., ke 
ing. Would like to have carte de visite. 

Alan by—‘‘ J. B.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., light hair, 
blue eyes, and good tempered. Would like to exchange 
cartes de visite. 

J. J. B. by—* Wild Pri ,” sevent 
pretty, and musical. 

JacoB Faituru. by—“ Kate,” nineteen, medium height, 
dark, and has 1501. a-year. 

G. W. Cross by—‘‘ M. E. W.,” medium height, fair, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Dicx Turriy by—‘‘ Alice W.,’’ seventeen, light brown 
hair, blu eyes, and amiable; and — “ bell,” sixteen, 
medium height, eyes, brown wavy hair, fond of musi¢ 
and dancing, and very affectionate. 

bee g Compass by—“ Louise,” twenty, tall, dark, and 
pretty. 

Harry Harrr by—‘ Bonnie Katie,” a tradesman’s 
daughter, nearly twenty, and dark. 

A. B. L. by—“ Grace B.,” twenty-four, fair, affectionate, 
and highly respectable. 

Bona Five by—* Louisa B.,” 5ft. 3in., dark brown 
hair, and fond of home. 

J.W.by—* Frances R.,” 5ft, 3 in., fair, brown hair, good 
tempered, and fond of music. 

Lovuisr by—‘* Edward,” nearly nineteen, 5 ft. 6} in., 
dark hair and eyes; would like to exchange cartes dv 
visite. 
| Rosgsrt by—‘‘ Marian L.,” 5ft. 3in., fair, lively, and 

fond of home ; would like to exchange cartes de visite. 

L. E. 8S. by—“ Augustus,” twenty-one, 5ft. 10 in., dark, 
with moustache and beard, fond of home, and has 2501. a- 
year; would exchange cartes de visite. 

J. V. J. by—" Nel ly,” eighteen, rather dark, fond of 
betes, and domesticated. ould like to exchange cartes 

é visite. 

Lizziz by—“ Harry,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 9 in., dark, fond 
of home, respectably connected, and with 1251. a-year. 

Tazzre, Junta and Emity by—‘‘ Edgar, Edward and 
Edwin” (three friends). “Edgar,” twenty, 5ft. 9in., 
dark hair, blue eyes, and affectionate. ‘“‘ Edward,” twenty, 
5 ft. 6in., brown hair, whiskers and moustache. ‘‘ Edwin,” 
nineteen, 5ft. 6in., dark hair, eyes, whiskers and mous- 
tache, and is fond of music. 








» cheerfui, 








Part LXXII., ron May ts now Reavy. Price 6d. 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. XII. of Tue Lonpon Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d, 


Also, the Trrtz and Inprex to Vou. XII. Price One 
Penny. 





N.B.—CorRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
4 Sg Epiror or “Tur Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 

+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 








_London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at 
334, Strand, by J. Watson. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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'BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Froqsines Giddiness, Spasms, 
a all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly a by that = 4 
known remedy, FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTI. They unite the resoni- 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gont or rhpumatism fs quickly Yeliaved and cured in 
Paes days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
"ILLS, 


mendation of a mild operation with the most snecessful effect; and where an 
aperient is —_ nothing can be better adapted. 

ae by . edicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through Sald by al! Medicine vendors at Is 1}4. and 2s. 9. per box, or obtained through 

any CRO cj oho a a eigen is any Chemis’. 

6é 99 ; 

VOWEL A” WASHING. MACHINE, 

A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE, 
PRICE £3 10s.; 

with newly improved India-rubber Wringer, extra strong, 5/. 128. complete. 


See Catalogue. 
J. and H. KEYWORTH and 0O., 85, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


-HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


A great and precious property possessed by Holloway's inestimable remedies that 
no skill or experience is required for their successful administration. No educa- 
tion or intelligence is necessary for using them to advantage beyond the capacity 
of understanding the plain and intelligible instructions accompanying each box 
and pot. For the cure of all internal or external ailments, Professor Holloway 
has considerately placed such printed rales round his remedies that error is im- 


possible after they have been once read with attention. In these Pills there js | i 
nothing nauseous to the taste, or trying to the most tender age or delicate consti- | - 


They require no restraint of dict or confinement daring their use, and are certein 
tu prevent te disease attacking any vital part. 





PATRONISED BY TIER MAJES'TY, 
AND THEIR RM. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALYA. 


NICOLL TRICHANOPHRON 


Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, 
Strengthen’s Weak Mair, prevents its turning 
Grey, and by daily application restores 

Grey {fair to its original colour, 
imparting to it a beantiful clean, 
: glossy appearance, 
In cut erystal stoppered 
bottles, 2s. 6d. 


NICOLL, 
Hair Cutter 


Vo IRM. the 
Prince of Wales, 
11, AIR-ST., 


REGENT . 
“TAI = ; 


And Baldtiess Prevented by 
NICOLL'S 


Electric Hair Regenerator, 
One application prevents the hair from 
falling off, and by its use the short weak 
hair on the head apparently bald, commences to 
grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. 
Bold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each. 
Prepared by Nicoxt, Hair Cutter to I.R.H. the Prince of Wales - 


No. 11, AIR STRERT, REGENT QUADRANT. 
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tution; they purify, regulate, and strengthen the entire human aystem. 


THE VOICH AND THROAT. 
Charming Bell-like Voico for all Who wish to 
sing is produced by 
MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. 
Testimonial (No. 845) from Jenny Linp, June 22, ‘ be: 
1847: “ These Lozenges give a bell-like clearness to tie be 
a > &C., 


the Voice, Stop its Decline, Jimprove, Sustain, and 
Increase the Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the | Ornamental Tnlayer, 
AND TABLET MAKER. 


voice, 
“The Great VANCE” writes: “I find them very WORK BO XE §, | 
beneficial." —Testimonial the 4087th. And Goods in suitable | 
In boxes, 6d,, 1s., and 2s. 64., post free, by Muxxs | Sizes for Foreign Markets | 
Doventy, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road, London, alway on hand. 
aud of your family Chemist. e $0, DARWIN STREET, | 


ECCT Te BIRMINGHAM. - 
RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


1 allowed by upwards of 500 Modical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of astoel spring, su often hurtful ia its effects, is here avoided ; 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 











Sold in cases, 3s. 6d. 
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For 
Golden Shade to Hair of any colour. 


THE HATR. DYEDIN ONE MINUTE 


PEARL, IVORY, AND TOR- 


NICOLL’S 
GOLDEN TINCTURE 


Warranted not to Stain the Skin 


TOISKSHELL | 
TEA CADDIES, CARD 


Sold ite bottles, 5s. 6d. caeh.—Prepared by 
NICOLL, Hare Cvtrer to HiR.H. THe Prince oy WALES 


ELEBRATED 
luventomofthe “ TRicHANoPnRron ” for the Hair. 


Post Office Orders payable G. Nrcox1, 11, Air Street, Regent Street. 
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MA z 
moc = yews : 
3 “KRRNOLD & SON C 3 i) MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeuess that it eaunot 
KH, ARNOLD & SONS Ys \ be detected, and niay be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the ‘T'russ 
= INSTRUMENT MAKERS\ip | ts (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
it's RA eu rat \us| x } the hips, being sent to tlio 
aa\ a ] {7 Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
N Price of a Single Truss, 143.; 213., 26s. 6d., and 81s. Gd. Postage. 12, 
Fo AX y » Of a Double Truss. 51s. 6d., 42s.. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
\Y 7 a é g a + Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. V’ostage, 1s, 16d. 
mf - pp . Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


rRices® FOR MeasU! if Lo Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC aud 
AN EXPERIENCED FEMALE TO ATTEND ONLA i} COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving eflicient and permanent support iti all cases of Weakness, 
° Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veios, &c. Prices 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 108., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


“MAISON DOREE,” 
30 anp 82, BOLD STREET. 
(Tor or Lorn Street), oatneepstis 
Have on hand an Immense Vartery of Materials for ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 


the present Season, from which they are prepared to | -rouN WILLIAMS . . 
make their CELEBRATED SUITS, at tho price | of numerous Uastomere aud Ladies geverelly, that 
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£2 126. 6d, 


OHN WRENN AND COMPANY, | 


. vas SS Soe OPTICIANS ATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
al 


MENT MANUFACTURERS, 

20, Loup Laverroot, 
ABRAHAM asp 00. havo for Inspection a 
es and FOLD- 


quoted above. Separate Garments can be had, viz. :— 

TROUSERS, 15s.; VESTS, 8s. 6d.; COATS, 80s. 

N.B.—No MAcHiINEs USED, ALL. GAKMENTS BEING 
MApE BY Hann. 


READY-MADE OVERCOATS, 
In grent variety, from 18s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. 
READY-MADE CLOTHING. 

Joun Wrenn and Co. have devoted a Department 
especially for this branch of the business, and can 
now supply every description of Clothing for Home, 
Foreign, or Sea use. 


GENTLEMEN'S HOSIERY & OUTFITTING, 
Consisting of Shirts, Hosiery, Gloves, Ties, Collars, 
Braces, Rugs, Portmanteaus, Hat Boxes, Umbrellas, 
Hats, and every article required for use at home, voy- 
age by sea, or residence abroad. 

EVERY DKSCRIPTION OF BEDDING AND LINEN FOR 
SHIPS’ US. 
N.B.—Royal Naval Cadets’ and Mercantile Marine 
Apprentices’ Complete Outfifs on the 
shortest notice. 





Shirts made to Measure: a Perfect Fit guaranteed. 


having now completed the entire arrangement of these 
extensive Premises, and possessing ample means and 
a thorough knowledge of all the best Mauufactares in 
England, France, and Belgiam, hée is determined on 
doing a Largo Business, with Small Profits. 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, 
Mantles and Jackets, Milliuery, French and peony | 
Priuted Cambrics, White Piques, Faucy Piqnes an 
Printed Muslins, Laces and Embroideries, Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underelothing, Jupons, Stays, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Pecssohs, Ribbons. 
Dress and Mantle Lpimmi Paris Bijouterie and 
Novelties, are NOW READY.” 


PIQUES, PRINTS, 


AND 
FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. 
New Dress Marertats or Every Descrirtion, 
at moderate prices. 


JOHN ; 
“MAISON DOREE,” 30 anv 82, BOLD STREET, 





tie choice A of Spectacl 
ING BYE-GLA with best Brazil Pobbles, or 
' their Improved Violet-tinted Glasses (recomniended 
by Oculists for weak and inflamed vision), mounted 
in Gold, el and Blastic Steel Frames, to suit all 
| 8 and sights. 
ey A. and Co.'s Improved Medical Magneto Ma- 
cline, price complete 2/. 18s. (in these Machines tho 
| use of the Galvanic Baitory is dispeused with, and is 
| constantly in action). 
| Improved Medical Galvanic Machines, in cases, 
| with Batteries, 42s. and 63s. 
Elementary Oases of Drawing Instruments, 4s., 
| 5s. 6d., 12s., 164., 30s., and upwards, 
A. ABRAHAM and Co, beg to caution residents in 
the country against an imposition frequently practised 
| by assuming their pame and vending inferior 
articles as their nanafacture. 
| *,* Spoutacles for the Hombler Classes, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pair. 
The New “Liver” Portalle TELESCOPE, with 
| additional Astronomical Exertecr, ee 16s. None 
genuine unless stamped with our ‘rade Mark, Fall 
| deseription on application. ‘ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHLORODYNE. 
{CE CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Coutis Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of the Defend. 
ant Freeman were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say that they had been sworn to. Emineut Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Corus 


BRowSE was tho discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they preseribe it largely ; and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—Seo Times, July 13, 1864. Subsequently 
See the Lancet, April 8, 1865. ‘The public therefore are cautioned agaiust using any other than 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


HIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep, relieves pain, dalms the system, restores the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action 
of the sveretions of the vody, without creating auy of these unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at all hours and times, 
whon requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in 
great quantities in the fullowing diseases: a as 2 . 
Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 
EARL RUSSELL has graciously favoured J. 'T, DAVENPORT with the following :—Extract of a despatch from Mr. WEBB, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilli; 
dated September 17, 1864:—“ The romedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has beeu found to be Chlorodyue, and with a small quantity given to 
wie by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.” 
Important Testimonials from numerous Medical Men accompany cach Bottle. 
SERIOUS RESULTS HAVE ARISEN FROM THE USE OF SPURIOUS CHLORODYNE. . 
CAUTION.—Always ask for “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is on the Government Stamp. 
The immense demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price. It is now sold in bottles 1s. 1}d., 2x. 9d., and 48. 6d., containing double quantity. 
Be not deceived by auy piracy of the word CHLORODYNE; the great success has given rise to many unprincipled subterfuges. 


Sle Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
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ers.—Are you broken of your rest by a sick child, with the 











confirmed by the trade at large. 








Never Fails to 
RESTORF GREY or FADED HAIR to 
its youthful colour wand beauty. 
IT will cwuse Hair t6 grow on Bald spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
SALLING dlair is immediately checked, 


A THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
In laree Bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perjumers, 
Depot, 266, High Holborn, 
LONDON, 





NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 





exsE | Advice to Mot 
q iy) pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. Winstow’s Hid 
{ A } Sooriixe Syxur. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; |{¥ 
} 
7} commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 
H} New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it. 
Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s. 1td. per Bottle. Londog Depét, 205, High Holborn. 
as introduced by them upwards of Twenty 
Years ago, and positively guaranteed to be the best 


rt it produces natural quict sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
remedy for dysentry and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Be } 
| preparation of Homoopathic Cocoa before the public. 


: .9)| awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in Ameriea, and is highly re- |} 
sure and ask fur Mus.. Wixstow’s Soormine Syrup, and see that “ Curtis and Perkins, 
rFOM@®OPATHIC “COCOA, 
Cavution.— Purchasers desirous of obtaining gentiue 


GUA AMARELLA rest the human hair to 
he ita pristine hue, so aablin 0b Ghhb ene. JNO. BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, | 


GOSNELL & CO. havo at length, with the aid of 
one of the most eminent chemists, succeeded in per- 
fecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to 


VELOCIPEDES; &c., 
ON THE LIGNTEST AND MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
A LA FRANCAISE OR OTHERWISE, | 





the public in 2 more concentrated form, and at a lower 
price. Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s.,7s. 6d., and 
15s. each, including brush.—Red Bull Wharf, Angel 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
Single bottles forwarded on receipt of postage stamps 
or Post Office Order. 


e PASTE 
l’owJer, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pro- 
tects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 


NO. GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY TOOTH | 
is greatly superior to any Tooth | 


Manufactured by 


W. THOMAS, | 


PATENT CARRIAGE & STEAM WHEEL WORKS | 
28, 30, 32, ST. ANNE-STREET, LIVERPOOL. | 





W. T. has much pleasure in stating he las succeeded 
in making a Bicycle equal in lightnessand elegance to 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| name of Thompson an 


Homeopathic Cocva in perfection should observe tle 
per on the label, there 
being many inferior imitations of this excellent break- 
fast beverage. 
SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
In 11b., $1b., and 1b. at 1s. 6d. per lb., by 
THOMPSON AND CAPPER, 


| 55, BOLD STREET, 4, LORD STREET, 21, ROD- 


NEY STREET, and 46, PEMBROKE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL ; and 24, ARGYLE STREET, BIR- 





any of French manufacture, and at a less price. 


KENHEAD. 


~WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING ‘PILLS 


Have for more than 80 years proved their valuc in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive 
Organs: they area direct Purifyer of the Blood, and in all Skin Complaints one of the best Medicines known. 


Prepared and Sold Wholesalo and Retail, in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 94. each, by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, | 


AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS, 


__ Sent free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


IMPROVED PATENT PIANOFORTES. 

. J. iT EVERSIBLE LAWN-MOWING, ROLLING, WENTY PER CENT. DISCOUNT OFF THE 
Respectfully solicit from the _Nobility, Gentry, and AND COLLECTING MACHINES, Manufacturers’ Prices. Pianettes from 20 
Public, a contiuuance of the kind patronage so liber- | For cutting underneath hurdles, overhanging | guineas. Elegant Walnut or Rosewood Cottage Pianv- 
ally bestowed upon = soe Firm for upwards of | branches of trees, near flower beds, or if crammed in | fortes, from 25 guineas. F 
ra ixty years. | @ corner; in fact, no other make Of machine can be| ‘The Cheapest and Best Selected Stock of New au 
PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, HARPS, &c., | used. Secondhand Pianofortes in the West of England. _ 

bs for lire by the Week, Month or Year. | HAND MACHINES. PIANOFORTES MAY BE BOUGHT ON THE 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums of all kinds Let on Width of Cutter | Width of Cutter THREE YEARS’ HIRING SYSTEM, 
10-in. Machine £3 10.0, 18-in. Machine £7 7 0| , 


Hire for Three Years, after which, and without any AT 
- 410 0 20,, 7 15 0| E. HARRISON, 


farther payment whatever, the Instrament becomes 
oe 5 510/225, .8 50| - REGENT HOUSE, CLIFTON. _ 


the property of the Hirer. Quarterly Payments are | 
required, | | i z : 
«6 00/24 +» 815 0 ie 
XPERIENCED TUNERS FR | Fo ; ISITORS TO BRISTOL WILL FINDA 
OM THE » 0 6 6.0} Comfortable Home, with strictly Moderate 


E 
E FIRST gtanetory HOUSES. All Hand Machines have loose handles hanging on | Charges, at the GARRICK HOTEL (adjoining the, 
src OND HAND PIAROFOS REGuLaTen. | the roller centre, which is the first moving power, | New Theatre Royal), Park Row, top of Park Street 
SEC = ‘OFOR TES OR ANY | and enables any height of wa to use them Without \/G. Collins, Proprietor. ke. 
OT NER MUSICAL INS RUMENTS PUR- stooping. : sais ao shail DINNERS OFF THH JOINT AT ONE—ONE 
CUASED FOR GASH OR TAKEN "IN: EX- Apply to HENRY LEONARD, TRONMONGER, SHILLING. © ot 
ANGE. 22, HIGH STREET, BRISTOL. Beds, 1s, & 1s. 64 


fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 








LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIB. RESTORER. 

It contains no dye; restores gray bair jn a few 

days; has no sediment; produces a beautifyl gloss, 

without containing oil; cleanses the head and hair ; 

promotes the hair's growth, and is by far the best 

Restorer extant. Jn large bottles, 3s. 6d. Can be had 

throvgh all chemists, or of the maker, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Ho!born, London. Sent for stamps. 


ORTMANTEAUS 5s. to 50s., Hat Cases 2s. to 





THE HANDIEST SHOP IN LONDON! 


FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. 
Thousands of New and Second-hand Articles at half the usual prices. 


10s., Leather and Carpet Bags, Trunks and Boxés, 


Parrot and Bird Cages, Carpenters’, Gardening, and other Tools, Dog Collars and Chains, Rat, Bird, and 


a Eel Traps, Opera Glasses, Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, Breech and Muzzle-loading Guns, Revolvers, 


ONDERFU L DISCOVERY. —Corns cured in 
one day by using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. 


Cricket Bats, Balls and Stumps, Fishing Rods and Tackle, Croquét, Archery, Dumb Bells 2d. per Ib., 
Model Engines, Ivory-handled Knives, Baths, Perambulators (warranted) 14s., Weights and Scales, Whips, 


Thfe preparation gradually pert + Corn in 4 | Staple and other Brushes, Spursy Garden Hose, Wire Netting, Cash and Deed Boxes, Account Books, dc. 


; by pbst for 


few hours, removing the very root. 
60 stamps.— 248, High Holborn. 


AIR CURLING FLUID.—-248, High 





CATALOGUES. BY POST FOR ONE STAMP. 


itolborn, |GOFF, 15 & 16, NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 
curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Hair immediately it is 
applied. 3s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross’s 
T OILKT Mat :AZINE, 1d. monthly. t RHEUMATISM, 
y: LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by Madame "Testimonial, from from 
Vestris.)—All Imperfections of -the Skin are 
hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty pro- NEURALGIA RENDON, ee 
duced to the face and hands. 5s. 6d.; sent for 3 
stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the head 
‘with this beautifully-perfumed Wash, in three LUMBAGO, 
days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains 


86 by an occasional using. 103. 6d. for stamps;— 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. SPRAINS, &c. 
IMPLE REMOVER.—All diseases of the Skin 
are improved by one dose of ALEX. ROSS'S 
VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove redness, 
sallowness, &c. 2s, 9d. and 7s. 6d.; or by post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 

London, and all Chemists. 

Just published, 2d ; sent by the author for 3 ‘stamps. 





“ Yours, &c., 





NATURE’S PURIFIER. 


TGLINESS and BEAUTY; being a Pamphiet INELY PREPARED VEGETABLE CHAR- 
U descriptive of articles and means used for im; OOAL, by its action in absorbing impure gases 
proving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248, High in the stomach and bowels, is found to afford speedy 
Ifolborn, Tondon, Ss cases of ine breath, » acts gout, indiges- 

AT . tion, dyspepsia, heartburn, worms, 

\NHARLES J. PHILLI , BRASSFOUNDER AND 
© Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., ia BRAGG'S CELEBRATED CHARCOAL aon 
the highest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and | LN BOTTLES, 2s., 4s. and 6s. EACH, THROUG 

29, Mary Street, Birmingham. ALL CHEMISTS, AND BY THE MAKER, 


Try McLellan’s Kid Restorer. oS. L. BRA GG, 
ID or Memel can be made beauti- | No- 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


AX” fully black by using the Palace | Gy aINT PHILIP AND JACOB PAROCHIAL 
Kid Restorer ; 2d. & 4d. box; Is, IMPROVEMENT FUND, BRISTOL. 
Ie. 64.. and 2s. canister. : Contributions are earnestly solicited for this Fund, 
Try McLellan’s Scotch Dubbin. | which has been Established to raise £3,500, for 
Machine needles, Thomas’ \and Sin- 1. The repairs, &c., of the Parish Church. 
Pers, 1s., How’s, 1s. 2d. per doz.; su- 2. The repairs of the Boundaries of Churchyard. 
perior white silk, 2s. 6d. per oz,; Por- 3. A New Organ. 
FRADE MARK. poise laces, 6d. per pair; st. Eng. butt | 4. Infant School-room. 
ends, ; cln. Eng. butts, 1s. 5d. per Ib.; 34 Ibs, p.st.| 5. Ragged School.and Mission Church. _ 
Foreign half butts, 1s. 4d. per Ib.; prime Fr. calf, 3s. | By means of this Fund, works are continuously 
per Iv.; prime calf kids, 52s. per doz.; stout and large | being carried on. ONE THOUSAND POUNDS are 
mock kids, 42s. per dozen. required this year to meet demands of contractors. 
J, W. McLELLAN, Leather Merchant, 47, Lam- Donations and Subscriptionsare earnestly soliciied by 
heth-Walk, 8. | Vicar | and the Churchwardens of St. Philip and Jacob. 


ONE HUNDRED GALLONS MADE IN ONE MINUTE. 


EDWARDS’ MESSINA LIMONADA. 
A PLEASANT AND REFRESHING SUMMER DRINK. 


Is. 4p. PER POUND, OR IN PACKETS 3p., TIN CANISTERS 6p., 9p., 1s, AND 1s. 6p, EACH. 

















'Phis cooling, delicious, and exhilarating compound, with the addition of water only, will immediately pro- 
duee the finest Lemonade at One Penny per glass. Its purity, cheapness, and portability constitute a few of 
its many stroug recommendations. For Invalids, Families, Hospitals, Schools, ‘'emperance Societies, Excur- 
sion and Picnie Parties, Sea Voyagers, and Travellers in Foreign Countries, it is invaluable. Time and Cli- 
mate will not impair its intrinsic qualities, and when diluted will keep good for three months. 

One packet will make three glasses; one pound is sufficient for a gallon of water. 


Retail throughout the Kingdom by all Respectable Grocers, Confectioners, &c. Country dealers can be 
supplied through thier wholesale houses in London. 


EDWARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent Garden. 


oe Proprie torship secured by Registration. The Public are cautioned that his labels are closely imitated 
with s a view to deceive purchasers, — 


PICTURE FRAMES AND MOULDINGS. 
ICTURE FRAMES of every description, at the lowest prices. Engravings and Coloured Sporting 
Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 30 x 24, 8s. per doz. _—_ and Gilt ouldings to the Trade and 
GEORGE REES, 
57, Drury Lane, and 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 


~LAMPLOUGW’S 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Gives instant ge in Headache, Sea or bilious Sickness, and q cures the worst form of 
Bruptive or Skin Complaints. The various diseases arising. from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood Impurities, 
Jnoculation, breathing Air infested with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE CURED BY ITS US: 

Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, H. LA MPLOUGH, 1138, Holborn Hill, London, E.C., in Patent Giass 
stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., la., and 21s, each, 





for Exportation. 
Established 1800. — 








“ Grosvenor Crescent, 
June 16th, 1868. 

“ Sim,—I have much pleasure in in- 
forming you that your Embrocation 
has been of great service to Lady 
Clarendon, who has used it about six | is very glad to be able to bear testi- 
weeks for Clironic Rheumatism of the | mony tothe extraordinary efficacy of 
kuees and feet; no other application | Mr. Powell’s Embrocation for Rheu- 
has given her similar relief. 
CLARENDON,” 


Prepared by E. V. POWELL, rand 2s. 9d. f and sold. by most Chemists, at 1s. 13d. 


POWELLS RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION, 


The most effectual Remedy for all Rheumatic Pains. 


& aaa Testimonial from the Right 
Hon. FRANCES COUNTESS 
WALDEGRAVE. 
“ Strawberry Hill, 
July 15th, 1868. 
“ Frances Countess WALDEGRAYE 


matism; it is a safe and very quick 
cure for all Rheumatic pains.” 





per Bottle. 


THE CHEF SAUCE 





CREST 


Everywhere at ls. A. DespLace, 28, Great Win- 
chester Street, E.C., Sole Proprietor. 


‘TOYS, GAMES, 
FANCY GOODS. 
J. SINCLAIR’S 


LD ESTABLISHED WAREHOUSE, BLACK- 
MOOR STREET, DRURY LANE, is the only 
House in the neighbourhood = supplies the Latest 
Patterns of =~ 
JEWELLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 


Direct from Paris, at the lowest possible price ; alo FY 
large assortment of 
LADIES’ & TOURISTS’ LEATHER BAGS, 


AND 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE TOILET TABLE 
WEIR’S 55s. HAND SEWING MACHINE 


(American Manufacture). 
NHIS FAVOURITE MA- 
chine will hem, fell, 
bind, tuck, seam, run, qiilt, 
braid, embroider, and do every 
kind of family, household, and 
“dressmaking work equal to 
any high-priced, machine ia 
the market. ‘ 
Every Machine guaranteed. 
Numerous inferior imitations. 
See patterns of work, lists of distinguished pa- 
tronesses, and testimonials, post free. 
T. E. WEIR, 2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, 


London, W. 
Note Address ! 
AGENTS WANTED. 
COissuRi MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 18, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W. —Established 1824. , 




















The anaual income exceeds ese £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is 

over ... eee eee 1,446,000 
The New Policies in the ‘last " year were 

466, assuring ... ee 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies” at the last 

division was .. coe 276,077 


The total claims by death "paid. amount to 1,962,629 
The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next. will, be entitled at that 
division to one year's additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 
GEORGE OUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary: 








13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 
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